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IN RECENT WEEKS we have been devoting a great deal of 
effort to recapturing (literally) some of the better writers 
who previously appeared in our pages fairly regularly but 
for one reason or another have been absent in the last year 
or two. Thus, for example, Tris Coffin is again serving up 
what we think ranks with the best stuff coming out of Wash- 
ington; G. F. Hudson returned last week with a_ piece, 
“Meeting at Wiston House.” which few could duplicate and 
he will be writing more of the same; and on March 13 we 
carried an article entitled, “British Politics in the Doldrums,” 
which marked the return of a by-line that has been sorely 
missing since 1957, G. L. Arnold. 

At the same time we have been attempting, with what we 
consider to be encouraging success, to reach new frontiers 
with new writers. One of them is Immanuel Wallerstein, who 
leads off this issue; at 30 this assistant professor of sociology 
at Columbia University is also one of the most knowledge- 
able people around on the subject of the Dark Continent. 
Another is Robert Lekachman, whose virtues as an inter- 
preter of the domestic economic scene have been extolled in 
this space before. A third is Robert S. Elegant, chief of 
Newsweek’s Southeast Asia bureau, who is now reporting 
for us from that continent. 

The recipe, therefore, is simple: Mix the best of the old 
contributors with good new contributors on a regular basis 
to achieve a firm, even texture and spice with other excellent 
contributors who write less frequently. To be sure, the brew 
cannot be left to simmer; constant mixing is required. And 
this week we are in the fortunate position of being able 


to announce the addition of something new and the return 
of something old that we think will substantially strengthen 
our offering. 

The something new is Stanley Edgar Hyman, who shortly 
will begin an every-other-week column as Literary Critic 
for THe New Leaver. Hyman, of course, is no stranger 
to the literati. He was born in Brooklyn in 1919, was gradu. 
ated from Syracuse University in 1940 and since then has 
been a staff writer for the New Yorker. In addition, he is a 
professor of literature at Bennington College. The editor of 
Critical Performance, Hyman is also the author of The 
Armed Vision: A Study in the Method of Modern Literary 
Criticism, and the just published Poetry and Criticism: Four 
Revolutions in Literary Taste. Those who read, write or 
publish books—in other words, everyone who subscribes to 
this magazine—will certainly find his columns illuminating 
and thought-provoking. 

The something old can be found on page 20 of this issue, 
where William Murray. who also happens to be a New 
Yorker editor, once more takes charge of our “On Screen” 
column. As Murray himself observes, it is two years since 
he last reviewed films for us. In that time he has written a 
novel, The Self-Starting Wheel, published last spring, and 
translated and edited a forthcoming volume of three 
Pirandello plays. One of these, Rules of the Game, was pro- 
duced recently at the Gramercy Arts Theatre and appears 
in the April issue of Theatre Arts. Murray’s column, too, 
will appear here every other week. 

And we're still mixing—vigorously. 
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Congo Confederation 


Lacking a strong integrating force, the nation may turn to an organized peasant 


Communist movement, Yeran-style, as its only long-term nationalist solution 


of the Malagasy Republic, some 
of the major political figures of the 
Congo met, revised their country’s 
Constitution, recarved its map and 
decided its fate. These leaders— 
President Joseph Kasavubu, his 
Prime Minister, Joseph Ileo, Katanga 
Provincial President Moise Tshombe, 
“South Kasai President” Albert Ka- 
lonji and others—made these deci- 
sions not on the basis of any consti- 
tutional authority, but on the basis 
of the de facto situation. 

Much has been made of the ac- 
cords of Tananarive. A new con- 
federation of Congo (or Central 
African) states was to be formed, 
recognizing Kasavubu as primus in- 
ter pares, controlling foreign rela- 
tions. The executive of this confedera- 
tion would be composed of the presi- 
dents of the sovereign member states, 
each of whom would control its own 
gendarmerie. The future of the Con- 
go’s National Army was left vague. 

Much less has been heard of 
the discords of Tananarive. There 
was, first of all, the question of the 
number of regions that would com- 
pose the future confederation. It was 
clear that the majority of the par- 
ticipants wanted to enlarge the num- 
ber from the present six (provincial 
governments). Reports differ on how 
many were decided upon: eight or 
ten. Since the conference explicitly 
based recognition on de facto au- 
thority, several more states have been 
hastily proclaimed since Tananarive. 
Observers have spoken of up to 20 
such states, mostly tribally based. 


a. WEEK in Tananarive, capital 


March 27, 1961 


By Immanuel Wallerstein 


One of the most significant omis- 
sions at Tananarive was recognition 
of the state of Lualaba, the area of 
north Katanga controlled by the 
Balubakat party of Jason Sendwe. 
While the de facto existence of 
Kalonji’s western Baluba secession 


from Kasai was recognized, the 





similar de facto secession of the 
eastern Balubas of Lualaba from 
Tshombe’s Katanga was not. This 
was neither logical nor justified. 
The question of Lualaba was not 
the only one to divide the conferees. 
The major question of what powers 


to confer on the “central authority” 
of the confederation was so difficult 
that only by tabling it were the con- 
ferees able to demonstrate a sem- 
blance of accord. 

Last summer, one talked of the 
difference between unitarists and 
federalists. Now the difference is said 
to be between federalists and con- 
federalists. But the unitarists were 
always more or less federalists, and 
the “federalists” were in fact seces- 
sionists. So the sides are roughly the 
same as before, but the focus of the 
debate—which continues unabated 
despite Tananarive—has now shifted 
slightly to the advantage of those 
who stand for the dismemberment 
of the Congo. 

The future role of Kasavubu was 
left quite open as well. He was 
recognized as chief of state by 
Tshombe and Kalonji, largely, it 
seems, because the United Nations 
had recognized his authority. Re- 
turning to Leopoldville, Kasavubu 
celebrated the “reintegration” of 
Katanga and South Kasai into the 
Congo. But the price he had to pay 
was the cession of all effective power. 
Authority over foreign relations in 
a confederation lacking a_ central 
legislature or an executive independ- 
ent of the constituent units has been 
a precarious business all through 
history. 

Perhaps the biggest question mark 
concerning the Tananarive “accords” 
was the absence of Antoine Gizenga. 
successor to the late Premier Patrice 
Lumumba. Each day we read in the 
press about “Gizenga’s intentions.” 





What is to be noted is that all these 
stories, without exception, originate 
from Leopoldville and _ Elisabeth- 
ville. They never quote Gizenga or 
his military chief, General Victor 
Lundula, directly. Moreover, they al- 
ways cite someone else’s opinion 
about their intentions. All we really 
know is that Gizenga never went to 
Tananarive (nor in fact to Cairo), 
and that he has_ rejected the 
Tananarive accords. He has accepted 
Kasavubu as Chief of State, but 
only on the basis of the last meeting 
of the Congo Parliament in Septem- 
ber, which reconfirmed Kasavubu as 
Chief of State and Lumumba as 
Prime Minister. In recognizing Kasa- 
vubu, therefore, Gizenga was reas- 
serting his own legitimacy. 

Also noteworthy among the ab- 


sentees at Tananarive were the 
Congolese Army chief, General 


Joseph Mobutu, and Kasavubu’s 
Foreign Minister, Justin Bomboko. 
Mobutu was still in Bumba in east- 
ern Equator Province at the time 
and Bomboko was in the hospital. 
The Tananarive decisions seemed to 
leave little role for Mobutu’s Army, 
and it is doubtful that he can be 
very enthusiastic about this. Bom- 
boko never favored a close relation- 
ship with Tshombe, and he has 
shown his displeasure since Tanana- 
rive by a declaration supporting 
Sendwe’s claim for a separate state 
in northern Katanga. Both Mobutu 
and Bomboko had already been 
angered by Kasavubu’s sending of 
several political leaders (including 
personal friends of Mobutu and 
Bomboko) to their death in South 
Kasai. At the time, Kasavubu’s In- 
terior Minister, Cyrille Adoula, had 
also disassociated himself from these 
murders. 


LEARLY, THE Tananarive meet- 
cs hardly represent a “solu- 
tion” for the Congo. Rather, they 
raise more problems than they solve. 
What, then, is their significance? 

First of all, Tananarive can be 
seen as an important political vic- 
tory for Tshombe. It was he who 


convened the meeting, and the suc- 
ceeding one will be in Elisabethville. 
In addition, he was the outstanding 
political figure during the meetings, 
and the Congolese leaders in effect 
legitimized his secession of last July. 
Neither Lumumba nor the UN had 
been able to put down this secession 
—the UN because it was unwilling to 
use force, Lumumba because he was 
not allowed to. Tshombe (and the 
Belgian Union Miniére) have gotten 
all they demanded. The recognition 
of Kasavubu as Chief of State, primus 
inter pares, is at best a temporary 
concession, which could be with- 
drawn almost at will in the future. 

Kasavubu has emerged from 
Tananarive much weakened. Seldom 
in history has a chief of state so 
easily surrendered his patrimony. 
By acceding to the 
formula, he has even liberated those 


“confederal” 


elements now in collaboration with 
him from a continuing alliance. 
Thrown back on his own tribal base, 
Kasavubu may yet find himself in- 
capable of controlling the disintegra- 
tion process, with disastrous conse- 
quences for him personally. For the 
Bakongo, whose leader he is, are 
subdivided into many smaller group- 
ings, and Kasavubu’s claim to leader- 
ship is not unchallenged among them. 
As the arena within which he has to 
work becomes smaller and more ex- 
clusively ethnic, he may find his 
claims more difficult to assert. 

Gizenga’s strength has not been 
significantly altered by Tananarive. 
On the one hand, his opponents have 
come to some sort of arrangement. 
On the other, he emerges as the one 
figure still standing for the integrity 
of the Congo and against a re-align- 
ment of its boundaries on tribal lines. 
This should aid him considerably 
with the younger educated elements. 
It is noteworthy that the students at 
Louvanium have protested against 
the Tananarive decisions as a “re- 
turn to tribalism.” 

Tananarive has also further weak- 
ened the position of the United Na 
tions in the Congo. For if all the 
“states” of the Congo are “sover- 












eign,” each with its own “army” or 
gendarmerie, each will be able to 
claim authority to keep UN troops 
out of its domain. They have already 
been doing so with some success, and 
they will now be able to do so even 
more effectively. 

Lastly, Tananarive, by weakening 
the Kasavubu camp, has opened the 
way to a new kaleidoscope of chang. 
ing alliances in the Congo. 

With all integrating elements in 
the country (national government, 
national army) virtually  extin. 
guished and all the states resting 
on tribal bases alone, there will 
be few forces left tending toward 
stability. Moreover, no Congo ter- 
ritorial unit will ever be perfectly 
ethnic. Hence, once the principle of 
ethnic autonomy is accepted, there 
will be no end to secession. Each 
sub-group will begin to demand its 
autonomy, and in the struggle to 
achieve it, will seek allies elsewhere 
in the Congo confederation. 

In these circumstances, the in- 
stability of the Congo will be affected 
by the instability in Angola, North- 
ern Rhodesia, Ruanda and Uganda 
—indeed all of southern Africa. 
What is more, instead of emerging 
as the steadying influence it might 
have been, the Congo will now be 
a major factor working against the 
internal stability of neighboring ter- 
ritories. 

It is of course possible that Gizen- 
ga may yet emerge as the strong 
unifier of the Congo. But the chances 
of this happening now seem remote. 
It is much more likely that he will 
be ousted in Stanleyville, and with 
this ouster the last “national” leader 
will disappear from the _ scene. 
Gizenga may then return to his 
tribal base among the Kwilu of 
Leopoldville Province and establish 
a small principality there, keeping 
some international links. 


CONFEDERAL REGIME at Leo- 
poldville may, with continued 
UN aid, manage to muddle through 


for a while. What it will not be able 
to do is mobilize a modernizing elite 
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and effect significant social change 
in the Congo. This will result in a 
continuing, growing disaffection of 
the intellectuals, indeed even the 
semi-educated urbanites, from the 
regime. In the countryside, the 
peasantry will continue to live in 
uncertain conditions, both economi- 
cally and_ politically, under the 
dominance of traditional chiefs. 
What we shall have then is the 
social conditions for the emergence 
of a revolutionary movement, Yenan- 
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fagosst 


style. For the first time on _ the 
African continent, Communism will 
become a serious problem. Lacking 
a strong party on the Tunisia- 
Guinea model to integrate the na- 
tion and prevent outside forces 
(Communist, as well as colonialist) 
from asserting their control, the 
Congo will see semi-anarchy and 
stagnation and may begin to turn 
to an organized peasant Communist 
movement as its only long-term na- 


tionalist solution. This was exactly 


the situation that Lumumba (and 
the Casablanca powers) tried so hard 
to prevent. Thus, Tananarive marks 
a significant victory for those whose 
perceptions are more short-run and 
limited. 

The tragedy of Tananarive is that 
it not only furthered internal disin- 
tegration, but it has also grossly re- 
duced whatever initiative any out- 
side power might have had to move 
in the opposite direction. Neither the 
UN nor the US nor the USSR are 
yet helpless, but none any longer has 
the power radically to alter the situa- 
tion. 

The United States has probably 
only two courses of action left. First, 
it can attempt to contain the tribalist 
anarchy of the Congo by supporting 
the formation of modernizing, strong 
African states around it. Washing- 
ton’s vote on the Angola resolution 
was a small but important step in this 
direction. A clear position on the 
current crises in Northern Rhodesia 
and Ruanda are the next steps that 
are demanded. 

Second, Washington can attempt 
to support, wherever they appear, 
whatever centralizing, supra-tribal 
tendencies appear in the Congo. The 
immediate prospects for a national 
coalition are dim. But if Parliament 
is reconvened and the Belgian coun- 
sellors are really withdrawn, new op- 
portunities may arise. If so, and if 
the U.S. moves fast and in collabora- 
tion with the modernizing forces in 
Africa (both in the Congo and else- 
where), a new Yenan, which would 
be constructed by men not yet heard 
of, could possibly be averted in the 
Congo. 

In any event, the attraction of the 
Chinese model is great. To date, the 
West has systematically undermined 
all those forces in the Congo which 
could serve as a barrier to all-out 
imitation. Communism has hitherto 
been an insignificant force on the 
African continent. Tananarive gives 
it its first real chance. Washington 
should not feel 
Tshombe’s victory and Kasavubu’s 
effacement. 


overjoyed about 








WILL 


By Anita Ehrman 


HAMMARSKJOLD 


RESIGN? 


Unitep NATIONS 


111 Dac HAMMARSKJOLD 
complete his term as UN 


Secretary General? This is a ques- 
tion which the United States answers 
with an immediate “yes,” the Soviets 
with an angry “nyet” and the Afro- 
Asians with a hesitant “maybe.” Ever 
since Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev called on Hammarskjold last 
September to “have the courage” to 
resign, the 56-year-old Swede has 
been a center of controversy at the 
UN. With the Soviet refusal to 
recognize Hammarskjold following 
the death of Patrice Lumumba, he 
has become a major cold war issue. 

No one knows this better than 
Hammarskjold himself. Only nine 
months ago he was hailed in capitals 
throughout the world as a key ne- 
gotiator for world peace. The Afri- 
cans looked to him then as their 
chief hope for isolating their emerg- 
ing continent from the cold war, 
while both Washington and Moscow 
sought his opinion on the intentions 
of the other. Now he has become 
the symbol] of future effectiveness of 
the world organization for the U.S., 
while for the Communist world he 
is only a Western “stooge.” Because 
of the conflicting attitudes of the two 
super-powers, the Afro-Asians, in 
the words of one pro-Western African 
delegate, consider Hammarskjold a 
“political liability.” 





AniTA EHRMAN, who here makes her 
first appearance in THE New LEADER, 
is a veteran United Nations reporter. 


Hammarskjold is keenly aware 
that any decision he makes will affect 
the future of the organization. Com- 
pletely dedicated to the UN, he can- 
not accept the argument of the 
United States that his resignation 
would amount to tacit acceptance of 
Russia’s veto power over any of the 
activities of the 99-nation forum. 

According to one of his close col- 
leagues, “Hammarskjold will resign 
the day the Russians agree to the 
appointment of a new Secretary 
General.” This intention of the Sec- 
retary General was overlooked both 
by the UN delegates and the press 
when he made his statement rejecting 
the Soviet demands for his resigna- 
tion. At that time, Hammarskjold 
said that he would “consider the 
withdrawal of confidence by any 
permanent member of the Security 
Council normally to be a moral ob- 
ligation to resign.” 

He went on to say, however, that 
the Soviet demand for the replace- 
ment of the office of Secretary Gen- 
eral by a three-man board, consisting 
of a neutral, a Communist and a 
Westerner, had “created a condition 
in which I cannot, in good con- 
science, do so.” In his usual diplo- 
matic language, Hammarskjold was 
offering the Russians a deal—his 
resignation in return for the Krem- 
lin’s dropping of the triumvirate 
proposal and agreement on a new 
Secretary General. 

So far, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko and his colleagues 
have shown no inclination to alter 








their stand. But neither have they 
taken any step to change the struc. 
ture of the Secretary General’s office, 
During Premier Nikita Khrushchey’s 
stay in New York, Gromyko said 
Russia had no intention of formally 
raising the issue—which would re. 
quire a change in the UN charter— 
in the near future. 

There are many delegates who feel 
the Russians are “having their cake 
and eating it too.” They have made 
it impossible for Hammarskjold to 
take decisive action on any future 
issue, and have avoided any action, 
such as election of a new Secretary 
General, which could strengthen the 
UN. As for the U.S., it is not un- 
happy with the present situation, 
since it regards Hammarskjold’s con- 
tinuation in office as a defeat for the 
Russians. But the Afro-Asians, and 
Hammarskjold himself, are extremely 
concerned about the effect of the 
present impasse on the UN. 

A Nigerian diplomat, discussing at- 
tempts by the West to have the See: 
retary General specifically referred 
to in the latest Congo resolution, 
complained that U.S. Ambassador 
Adlai E. Stevenson was “too emo- 
tional” over Hammarskjold. He, 
along with other African delegates 
who have solidly supported the UN’s 
action in the Congo, argued that the 
U.S. was wrong in stating that the 
Secretary General was a non-political 
figure. The mere fact that Ham- 
marskjold needed the affirmative 
votes of the great powers to he 
elected made him a political figure, 
the diplomat said, and thus the Sec- 
retary General should resign if he 
lost the confidence of any one of 
them. None of these Africans agreed 
with the Soviet charges that Ham- 
marskjold was an “agent of the 
colonialists” and responsible for the 
“murder” of Lumumba. But all 
privately stated that “sooner or later 
he must go.” 

Their opinion, which is backed up 
by most of the uncommitted coun 
tries, is based on the reasoning that 
Hammarskjold has become a cold 
war issue and they don’t want to be 
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dragged into the middle of a Soviet- 
American dispute, whatever the 
merits of the case might be. This at- 
titude was demonstrated when the 
U.S. failed to have Hammarskjold 
named in the Congo resolution and 
a three-power Afro-Asian resolution 
on Angola called for a sub-committee 
rather than the Secretary General to 
investigate the situation. 

Hammarskjold has declared he is 
leaving his future “in the hands” of 
the uncommitted members of the 
UN. He is well aware that UN cor- 
ridors hum with conversations about 
his possible successor. (Present top 
names include the Sudanese head of 
the Economic Commission for Africa, 
Mikki Abbas, and Tunisian Ambas- 
sador Mongi Slim.) The Afro-Asians 
are busy trying to find some candi- 
date who would be acceptable to both 
the Russians and the West. Their 
feeling, which Hammarskjold to 
some degree shares, is that the Rus- 
sians are not really serious about 
their triumvirate proposal and at the 
right time will announce they are 
prepared to drop it in the interests 
of “conciliation.” Many feel that if 
the UN is ever to find a new Secre- 
tary General, the time to do so is 
now, when the Russians are attempt- 
ing to establish good relations with 
the Kennedy Administration and 
when Communist China, which 
would also have a veto, is still out- 
side the organization. 

If any such man could be found, 
Hammarskjold would resign, regard- 
less of the objections of the United 
States. But he shares American con- 
cern over how strong a role his suc- 
cessor could play if he is faced with 
the precedent of the Soviet ouster 
of two Secretary Generals. When 
Hammarskjold took office eight years 
ago, he adopted a cautious policy in 
order to avoid the fate of Trygvie 
Lie, who earned Russia’s wrath for 
his endorsement of the UN action 
in Korea. Hammarskjold studiously 
sought to obtain tacit agreement, or 
at least not outright opposition, from 
the Soviets on policies he adopted 


in the UN. 
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He maintained close contacts with 
the Soviet representatives, and dur- 
ing the 1956 Suez crisis was careful 
to allot the Russians equal time with 
the West in discussing future moves. 
But Hammarskjold is also a man 
who cares too much about the UN 
to sacrifice its basic principles to 


RUMORS HUM IN THE CORRIDORS 


the simple expediency of maintaining 
Soviet friendship. Therefore he stub- 
bornly rejected Russian demands that 
the UN fight to help the government 
of Patrice Lumumba overthrow 
Katanga President Moise Tshombe. 

Soviet dissatisfaction with this 
stand of Hammarskjold was echoed 
by many Africans, especially after 
Lumumba’s removal from power and 
his subsequent death. Hammarskjold 
is aware that these Africans, although 
not questioning his motives, have 
suffered a great loss of confidence 
in the UN because of the Congo. But 
he still feels it would have been 
disasterous for everything the world 
organization stands for if it had 
militarily intervened in the domestic 
affairs of the Congo. 

But the question he now asks him- 
self is whether any new Secretary 





General, after looking at the history 
of his two predecessors, would dare 
be more than merely the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the UN. The 
British, French and Russians have 
always felt the Secretary General 
should be a mere civil servant and 
not a motivating political factor in 
the UN. In fact, the British and 
French nominated the Swedish diplo- 
mat in the expectation that this would 
be the way he would carry out his 
job. 

Instead Hammarskjold made his 
office the most powerful organ of the 
UN and a key factor for both con- 
ciliation and action. The U.S. likes 
having a strong Secretary General, 
as do the Afro-Asians. It is often 
questioned whether the badly divided 
UN could be more than just a de- 
bating society if it were not for the 
power exerted by a neutral Secre- 
tary General. 

Hammarskjold also is pondering 
the possibility that the Russians will 
maintain their present inflexible situa- 
tion while continuing to insist that 
the UN cannot handle key issues, 
such as disarmament, so long as he 
remains Secretary General. That 
would have the effect of turning the 
UN into a platform for noisy propa- 
ganda speeches while rendering it 
completely ineffective for taking ac- 
tion. The outcome would probably 
be the same as that during the Soviet 
boycott of Lie, when all major nego- 
tiations, even Korea, took place out- 
side the UN. 

At present, Hammarskjold is 
mulling over all these various pos- 
sibilities. But his main energy is de- 
voted to somehow settling the Congo 
crisis. He has no thought of resign- 
ing until the way has been paved 
for the restoration of law and order 
in the strife-ridden African nation. 
After that, according to his close 
friends, he will turn his mind to 
the hardest decision of his life— 
whether his resignation will help or 
harm the United Nations, which he 
personally played such a major part 
in building into an effective institu- 
tion. 











HE ALBANIAN Party Congress, 

held last month in Tirana, sug- 
gests some tentative generalizations 
about current divergences within the 
Communist bloc as weli as providing 
some specific evidence regarding pro- 
Soviet or pro-Chinese alignments in 
international Communism. 

Albanian defiance of the line set 
by Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev—revealed by even a cursory 
reading of local newspapers and the 
speeches of Party leaders—is similar 
in certain respects to the earlier 
Yugoslav and Chinese acts of self- 
assertion against Moscow. The simi- 
larity is not accidental: All three 
Parties came to power essentially by 
their own effort and hence have in- 
digenous sources of power. They are 
not dependent on Soviet support. 
Moscow might now legitimately con- 
clude that defiance of the Kremlin 
is a malaise from which indigenous 
Communist regimes suffer, small and 
big alike. 

It is also noteworthy that in all 
three cases the defiance took the form 
of adopting positions more extreme 
than those favored by Moscow. 
Yugoslavia’s President Tito in 1948 
was certainly more radical domesti- 
cally and externally than Marshal 
Stalin thought opportune. Chinese 
Party leader Mao Tse-tung differs 
with Khrushchev in the same way. 
Today, Enver Hoxha, Albania’s Party 
chief, adopts the radical pose. Greater 


extremism (“Jansenism”) seems to 
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Party Congress publicly reveals significant differences 


in ideology among nations of the Communist bloc 


Albania Defies the Kremlin 


By Zbigniew Brzezinski 


be the contagious malaise of the 
ruling and self-supporting Commu- 
nist regimes and the basis of their 
departure from Soviet direction. 
(Wladyslaw Gomulka of Poland is 
no exception to this rule, since, lack- 
ing strong domestic support for Com- 
munism, his moderate policy is only 
possible through continued member- 
ship in the Soviet bloc.) “Jansenism” 
is a logical posture for a party break- 
ing with the center to adopt: It 
allows the deviant to be plus cath- 
olique que le Pape, thus protecting 
it from the charge of treason. 
More specifically, the Congress 
served to illustrate publicly how 
some of the parties differ. The Al- 
banians generally were supported by 
the Chinese, the North Koreans, the 
Vietnamese and some of the non- 
bloc Asian parties (such as Indonesia 
and Malaya). These parties made 
flattering about 
Hoxha, castigated Yugoslav revision- 


personal remarks 
ism but practically ignored ideologi- 
cal dogmatism. It must have been a 
strange sight to see the Chinese dele- 
gate stressing the profound interna- 
significance of Chinese-Al- 
friendship—almost as_ if 


tional 
banian 
China were adopting a “big brother” 
attitude toward the tiny European 
nation. 

The Russian delegation stressed 
the dangers of war, decried attacks 
on the Soviet Party which came even 
from within Communist ranks and 
studiously balanced its criticism of 
revisionism with an attack on dog- 
(allocating an __ identical 
amount of time for each). The most 
the Albanians 
came from Gomulka’s delegate (ironi- 
cally, a former Stalinist), but all the 


matism 


forceful attack on 


East European parties supported the 
Soviets, studiously ignored Hoxha 
and failed to praise “the correct 
leadership” of his Party. Both the 
Soviets and the Poles warned the 
from the 
“arbitrary” in- 


Albanians not to stray 
common line by 
terpretations of its meaning. 

Also revealing was the relatively 
mild attitude of the various Euro- 
pean parties toward Yugoslavia in 
view of Hoxha’s categorical state- 
ment to his foreign guests at the 
Congress that “it is a crime against 
the Socialist camp, it is a crime 
against the Socialist countries of the 
Balkans and it is a crime against 
Albania not to denounce publicly 
the aggressive plans of the Titoists.” 

Perhaps most significant was the 
fact that all of this squabbling took 
place within the framework of the 
Communist bloc. In the past, such 
disputes would have been impossible. 
Stalin’s leadership of the bloc was 
similar to gangster politics: All de- 
viants were physically liquidated. 

The bloc today is more like a 
controlled to be 
sure by a ruthless boss, but he must 
deal with powerful interest groups 
within his organization and some- 


“city machine,” 


times even has to compromise with 
them. It is questionable, however, 
how long the Soviets will be willing 
to tolerate Hoxha’s impudent de- 
fiance. There have already been some 
hints that a previous Soviet effort 
to displace him failed, and it is un- 
likely that Khrushchev would be pre- 
pared to court Hoxha the way he 
once courted Tito. Even the Soviets 
probably know the popular Warsaw 
epigram: “You have to bow low to 
dwarfs.” 
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LABOR’S 


By Stanley H. Ruttenberg 


ANTI-RECESSION PROGRAM 


AFL-CIO sees danger in interpreting signs of upturn as excuse for inaction 


HE NATION’S economy can per- 

haps be likened to a_ person 
who in a short time has suffered 
three bouts of sickness, of which the 
third attack, although the mildest, 
began before the patient was com- 
pletely recovered from the first two. 
The 1960-61 decline—the third re- 
cession in recent years—has been 
more moderate than those of 1953-54 
or °57-58, but accumulated weak- 
nesses, caused by incomplete recov- 
eries from the previous downturns, 
economic 


have helped create an 


situation which needs government 
attention. Many economists, empha- 


of the 


current recession and the possibility 


sizing only the mildness 
of an upturn soon, insist that very 
little or no action is necessary. How- 
ever, a look at some economic signs 
during this 1960-61 downturn reveals 
the need for immediate measures 
which will help improve the Ameri- 
can economy. 

¢ February unemployment levels 
were the highest in 20 years. Over 
five-and-a-half million people were 
completely unemployed. More than 
three million other Americans were 
working only part-time, because full- 
time work was not available. Despite 
employment levels equal to the high- 
est February totals on record, there 
are no jobs for 6.8 per cent of the 
US.’s growing labor force. January 
figures, the latest available, showed 
that 76 major industrial centers— 
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more than half the nation’s big in- 
dustrial labor markets—were listed 
as “areas of substantial unemploy- 
ment” or distressed areas. Smaller 
communities with similar unemploy- 
ment rates of 6 per cent or more 
totaled another 152 distressed areas. 

e Although the eight-month de- 
cline in (seasonally adjusted) indus- 
trial production ended in February, 
the current level is 8 per cent below 
the peak of January 1960. 

e Business inventories started de- 
clining in June 1960. Despite inven- 
tory cutbacks of $1.3 billion between 
June and December, a $2.7 billion 
drop in sales during that period 
meant that the relationship between 
inventories and sales had grown 
somewhat worse by the beginning of 
1961. Businessmen cut their stocks 
of goods on hand, but sales fell to 
such a degree that much new buying 
must now await a pick-up in sales. 
Orders for new goods declined, with 
resultant production cutbacks, lay- 
offs and short work-weeks in the na- 
tion’s factories. About a quarter of 
the U.S.’s industrial capacity is now 
idle. 

e Business spending for new plant 
and machines, which rose during 
early 1960, reacted to the combined 
effects of inadequate sales and pro- 
duction cutbacks by slowing down 
later in the year, causing business in- 
vestment to fall from a seasonally 
adjusted yearly rate of $36.3 billion 
in the second quarter of 1960 to an 
estimated $34.9 billion in the first 
quarter of this year. An additional 


3 per cent decline is anticipated for 
1961. 

e Home building has been de- 
clining since the second quarter of 
1959. By the end of 1960, new 
housing starts, adjusted for seasonal 
changes, were 25 per cent below 
those in the spring of 1959. The 


President’s recent order reducing 
Federal Housing Administration 
(FHA) mortgage rates is not ex- 


pected to have much effect on home 
building. Only an all-out effort to 
reduce long-term interest rates and 
reduce discounts could produce much 
more than a small upturn in home 
building this year. 

e@ Retail sales, which had been 
leveling off 1960’s second 
quarter, dropped an estimated 1.6 
per cent by the first quarter of 1961. 
product—the 


since 


© Gross national 
total output of ali goods and services 
—fell an estimated 2.2 per cent from 
last year’s second quarter peak by 
the first quarter of this year. 

Admittedly, all current economic 
signs show  slighter downward 
changes than in previous recessions. 
Even unemployment rates did not 
change as much by February as in 
1957-58. With this in mind, and 
with the possibility of an upturn 
soon, probably at least by mid-year 
or a little later, some economic ob- 
servers feel that the economy will 
soon right itself and therefore little 
or no action is needed. But the mild- 
ness of the signs does not mean that 
the situation is not serious. 

The important question is not 










when or whether the upturn will 
start; nor is the relative mildness of 
the decline the major consideration. 
More significant is the absence of 
any indicator on the present scene 
that points toward a sharp upturn 
in the immediate future. Meanwhile, 
almost seven out of every 100 Ameri- 
cans who are available for work 
cannot find jobs. The nation is losing 
billions of dollars of needed output 
and the possibilities of absorbing 
more workers are not increasing. 
Even if the economy turns upward 
and total output increases by 3 or 
4 per cent this year, seven or more 
out of every 100 Americans will 
still be jobless when 1962 begins. 
The really questions 
then are: How much needs to be ac- 
complished in order to achieve full 
utilization in this economy? How 
much action is needed to reach levels 
of output required to have a reason- 
ably full employment situation? 
When the growing labor force and 
increasing productivity are taken 
into account, it is clear that it will 
take an enormous upturn to get 


important 


America back to even a 4 per cent 
unemployment rate. A two-year effort 
toward improvement in the nation’s 
total output—an average of 7 or 8 
per cent a year—could bring high 
unemployment rates down appre- 
ciably. It will take an even greater 
effort to achieve a 3 per cent un- 
employment level. 


egg Kennedy and his Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers have 
offered a brilliant analysis of the 
economic situation, describing not 
only the current difficulties, but their 
relation to lags and gaps from past 
inaction. The President himself has 
expressed compassionate concern for 
the human problems involved and 
taken some important initial steps to 
deal with them. His 12-point eco- 
nomic program was a laudable be- 
ginning. Unfortunately, the program 
so far seems less incisive than the 
analysis warrants. 

The President has proposed and 
the Congress has acted on a tempo- 


10 








rary unemployment compensation 
measure to help the thousands whose 
benefits have been running out. He 
has asked for an aid-to-dependent- 
children program, a pilot food stamp 
program, early payment of veterans 
life insurance dividends, a_ better 
school lunch program, better old age, 
survivors and disability insurance 
benefits and higher minimums and 
broadened coverage under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. These meas- 
ures would both help the unemployed 
and low-income families and also in- 
crease the nation’s purchasing power 
and add to recovery. But their total 
probable effect, as an economic spur 
to the economy, would amount to just 
about $2 billion in the year 1961. 

The President has also wisely 
emphasized the need for stepped 
up Government contract placements, 
both for defense and non-defense 
items. The total 1961 effect in the 
next six or nine months might add 
an additional half-billion dollar eco- 
nomic spur. 

Other parts of the Administration 
economic program—however neces- 
sary they may be as initial help for 
national needs—would not affect the 
economy’s momentum until the year 
1962. Proposals for distressed areas, 
education, housing urban renewal, 
health care for the aged, hospital 
construction and all the other eco- 
nomic improvements will not begin 
to have any real effect on the econ- 
omy by the end of this year. 

The result is that Administration 
programs would fail to move the 
economy forward by more than 3 
or 4 per cent in the next nine months. 
With the steady increase in the labor 
force, with increasing productivity 
or output per man-hour, this rise 
would still leave the unemployment 
level at a critical 6 or 7 per cent 
rate. Without these programs, of 
course, output would probably not 
even increase 3 per cent over last 
year. If, on the other hand, economic 
levels are no higher at the end of 
1961 than they were at the end 
of 1960, unemployment could reach 
a rate of 10 or 11 per cent. 








To avoid further unemployment, 
additional action must be taken to 
move the economy forward more 
quickly. This is not merely a problem 
for labor. It cannot be said too often 
that the unemployed do not make 
millions of purchases that business- 


men find necessary for their profits. 
They do not add to tax receipts for 
necessary government programs, The 
operation of the economy demands 
that it provide for rapidly growing 
population in this decade. Otherwise, 
the improvements of productivity 
and the higher number of available 
workers will merely add to unem- 
ployment levels. 


HE AFL-CIO, therefore, has 
‘ean for further 
supplement the program proposed 
by the President: 

1. Tax cuts, concentrated in the 
first $2,000 of taxable income, could 
have a faster effect on the economy 
than almost any other anti-recession 
action. Legislation should be enacted 
to give the President discretionary 
power, subject to Congressional dis- 
approval each time, to cut taxes 
temporarily when the unemployment 
rate exceeds 7 per cent of the labor 
force. Possibilities of a mild upturn 
in the near future do not in any way 
reduce the need for such statutory 


action to 


authorization. 

The best tax reduction method for 
getting money to consumers in order 
to spur sales would be to return the 
first $10 of withholding taxes each 
week for 10 weeks—a total tax reduc- 
tion of up to $100 per tax-payer. At 
the end of the year, an equivalent 
reduction should be allowed for per- 
sons not subject to withholding. This 
would put between $4-5 billion in the 
hands of those people who would 
spend it most quickly. Fast relief, 
concentrated in the lowest income tax 
bracket, would provide a short, sharp 
spur for the economy. Other pro- 
posals for a two-dollar a week, 50- 
week reduction would not prove as 
effective, because these actions would 
lack the speed and strength of a 
shorter, more direct reduction. 
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2. At least $2 billion worth of 
planned state and local public works 
projects, already on the drawing 
boards, lack the initial sum to start 
them moving. The Federal Govern- 
ment could effect a $300 million in- 
centive grant program to stimulate 
these necessary projects. Such a pro- 
gram would inject two billion dollars 
into the economy and also provide 
jobs for many not now employed. 

3. Unemployment compensation is 
vital both as an aid for the un- 
employed and an economic stimulant. 
Benefits should be extended for 13 
weeks for everyone whose state claim 
has been exhausted, and those un- 
employed whose benefits have run 
out since May 1, 1960 should be 
included in the program. In addition, 
benefits should be provided for the 
jobless not covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance who have had a sub- 
stantial employment record during 
the last two years. Prompt action is 
needed on permanent minimum fed- 
eral unemployment compensation 
standards. Federal standards would 
do away with the need for temporary 
stop-gap programs in the future. 

4. Social Security improvements 
should be more extensive than those 
proposed recently by the President. 
The $74 per month average retire- 
ment benefit is inadequate. Both the 
minimum and the general level of 
benefits should be higher, thus help- 
ing retired workers and the economy 
at large. 

5. Minimum wages also need 1m- 
provement now. The Administration’s 
bill represents a forward step, but 
coverage should be extended to at 
least 5.9 million more workers and 
the minimum wage should be raised 
immediately to $1.25. These pro- 
visions would add about $1.2 billion 
to purchasing power in the first year. 

6. In the field of housing, the 
President’s token reductions in in- 
terest rates for mortgages insured by 
the FHA to 5.5 per cent should be 
reduced to no more than 4.5 per cent. 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion (FNMA) mortgage purchases 
should be greatly increased and dis- 
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counting practices should be dis- 
couraged by more effective action in 
bringing long-term interest rates to 
lower levels. 

Legislation to spur new housing 
construction should include financing 
for construction of several hundred 
thousand homes for low income 
families; an expanded and revitalized 
urban renewal program and _ provi- 
sions for low-interest, long-term 
loans for housing for families whose 
means make decent homes beyond 
their present hopes. 

7. Distressed area legislation is 
so long overdue that further delay is 
unthinkable. Before the Congress is 
a bill which should be enacted as 
quickly as possible to give prompt 
and effective Federal help to the 
large numbers of distressed com- 
munities, 

8. Monetary policy also needs re- 
vision. The sooner the Federal Re- 
serve Board acts effectively to help 
lower long-term and strengthen short- 
term rates, the sooner this spur to 
economic health and growth will get 
under way. The Federal Reserve 
Board has recently shown some signs 


of departing from its long-standing 





MARTIN: AN UNREAL CONFLICT 


“bills only” policy, but these steps 
have been tiny and their effectiveness 
slight. 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman 


William McChesney Martin seems 
convinced, even now, of the essential 
conflict between monetary policies 
necessary to end recession at home 
and those needed to improve the in- 
ternational balance of payments 
problem. Since policies to strengthen 
the economy effectively and rapidly 
would, in fact, provide the best pos- 
sible means of assuring continued 
improvement in the payments im- 
balances, this theoretical conflict in 
policies must not be allowed to as- 
sume the aspect of a real problem. 
Practical steps, as soon as possible, 
to encourage overall interest rate 
revision would be the soundest mone- 
tary policy for both anti-recession 
help and the payments improvement. 

At the moment, the real danger is 
that some hopeful signs of an up- 
turn will be misinterpreted as an 
excuse for inaction. The U.S. cannot 
afford to allow mass unemployment 
to fester, whatever the monetary 
statistical indicators of economic ac- 
tivity may show. It must take 
vigorous steps to realize its full po- 
tential.of producing and consuming. 
Otherwise millions of Americans will 
be jobless in periods of recovery, 
and another recession will be upon 
us before the nation has regained its 
full economic strength. 

If nothing is done now to help 
the economy, there could be as much 
as 11 per cent unemployed by the 
end of the year. If something is 
done to spur only a 3 or 4 per cent 
growth rate over last year, there 
could still be 7 per cent of the labor 
force unemployed by the beginning 
of 1962. 

It is in the nation’s interest to in- 
itiate a program large and ambitious 
enough to bring the economy up to 
strength by the end of 1962 and to 
work toward and sustain relatively 
full employment through intelligent 
short- and long-range action. Moving 
forward by 15 per cent in two years 
will not be an easy task for an econ- 
omy whose growth rate has averaged 
about 3 per cent in recent years. The 
sooner we get started, the better it 
will be. 











PUERTO RICO'S ‘THIRD WAY’ 


Governor Munoz Marin's compromise between independence and statehood 


succeeds in preventing inroads by Castro's anti-American propaganda 


San JUAN 

MMEDIATELY upon arrival here, the 
Shuma Caribbean observer 
is struck by the sharp contrast be- 
Fidel Cuba and 


Governor Luis Munoz Marin’s Puerto 


tweeen Castro’s 
Rico. The similarity of the two 
islands makes their differences all 
the more startling. San Juan is a 
second Havana, with the 
Spanish-Creole architecture overlaid 
by the same aggressive American 


same 


modernism, Even the morros, the hill 
fortifications built by the Spaniards 
to protect the two cities against 
pirates, are very much alike. And 
both countrysides are dominated by 
sugar cane, tobacco, coffee and 
banana plantations. 

Cuba and Puerto Rico also share 
a similar historical heritage. Both 
remained in Spanish possession long 
after the secession of the South and 
Central American colonies, and both 
fell into American hands around the 
turn of the last century. However, 
while the United States eventually 
granted Cuba limited independence, 
it continued to administer Puerto 
Rico as a colony because the smaller 
island dominates 
Panama Canal. 

Thus, as Cuba’s economy made 
rapid strides forward with the aid 
of private American capital, Puerto 
Rico remained poor and sadly neg- 
lected for decades. This economic 
stagnation combined with a popula- 
tion growth rate second to none 
in the hemisphere to produce dan- 
gerous social tensions and political 
strife. Puerto Rico, it seemed, was 
destined to be an ideal recruiting 
social 


access to the 


ground for 


revolutionary 
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movements and a hotbed of violent 
anti-Americanism. 

Yet Castro’s propaganda, which 
thrives on anti-Americanism and so- 
cial discontent, has scarcely touched 
Puerto Rico. 
Latin America has it been so _ inef- 
fective. For in the 1950s the country 


Indeed. nowhere in 


experienced a tremendous change, 
which in a quiet, democratic and 
evolutionary way actually amounted 
to a social revolution. This develop- 
ment was mainly the work of one 
man, Luis Munoz Marin, who took 
office in 1948 as the island’s first 
popularly elected Governor. Last year 
he was elected to a fourth term. 
Munoz Marin’s accomplishments 
are particularly remarkable because 
he, like Castro, began his career as 
a national revolutionary and “anti- 
imperialist.” Like Fidel, too, “Don 
Luis” is one of the great popular 
leaders of Latin America, and despite 
his decidedly upper-class background 
he was for a time attracted by social- 
ist or quasi-socialist ideas. It may 
even be said that the same kind of 
“bohemian” atmosphere surrounds 
both men. Munoz wears no beard, but 
he first made his name as a dis- 
tinguished poet. As soon as he got 
into power, however, the poet and 
visionary turned out to be a hard- 
headed realist, utterly different from 
the later romantic revolutionary style 
of the Cuban Castro. Furthermore, 
Munoz has extraordinary political 
ability and an uncommon gift for 
half-hearted 


compromise of the mere tactician but 


compromise—not _ the 


the creative compromise which is 
the mark of the statesman. 
Nevertheless, Munoz also is a some- 





what controversial personality. Jaime 
Benitez, Chancellor of Puerto Rico 
University (which, with its 16,000 
students, has rapidly become one of 
the liveliest centers of Latin Ameri- 
can culture), calls him “most. re- 
markable” and even a “great” man 
and this in spite of the many argu- 





ments he has had with the Governor. 
Another man [ met calls him a 
“drunkard,” accuses him of using 
politics to get rich quickly, of being 
utterly unreliable and of having be- 
trayed one party after the other to 
further his personal ambitions. But 
when this second man is asked for 
whom he voted last November, he 
chuckles: “For Don Luis, of course. 
The man has his faults, as all of us, 
but he has done more for us than 
anybody else.” 

As a matter of fact, Munoz has 
two major accomplishments to his 
credit: He has succeeded in develop- 
ing a workable arrangement with 
Washington and he has started to 
build a progressive economy. Once 
elected, the 
realized that independence was no 
island. A 


sovereign Puerto Rico would mean 


Governor very soon 
real solution for the 


permanent misery. But Munoz was 
not (and still is not) willing to ac- 
cept the idea of Puerto Rico be- 
coming just another state in the 
union. He started groping for a 


> and it is a measure of 


“third way,’ 
his political acumen that he suc- 
ceeded in winning both Washington 
and his own countrymen to what has 


called the 


solution: a combination of interior 


been “commonwealth” 


> 


“autonomy” with a permanent “as- 
sociation” with the U. S. 
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By Federal law, Puerto Rico is 
free to govern itself in nearly all 
matters except foreign policy and 


defense. And while its citizens are . 


still considered citizens of the U.S., 
which makes them liable to service 
in the American Army, such status 
also gives them the privilege of un- 
restricted immigration to the States 
(a privilege which almost a million 
Puerto Ricans have exercised). Even 
more important is the fact that the 
island, although exempt from Federal 
taxation, enjoys all the advantages 
of belonging to the American mar- 
ket, i.e., to the biggest free market 
in the world. By accepting this eco- 
nomic tie with the former colonial 
power, the Governor has prevented 
his country from regressing into a 
small state economy. He also has 
created the best possible conditions 
for his second and main goal, the 
transformation of Puerto Rico’s eco- 
nomic and social structure. 

Industrialization is the heart of 
Munoz’s program. By 1956, only 
eight years after he first took office, 
Puerto Rico, which had been an 
agrarian “depressed area” for genera- 
tions, suddenly emerged as a country 
of thriving industrial plants geared 
to a market of 170 million Ameri- 
can consumers. The statistics—every 
foreign visitor to San Juan is 
showered with them—show that with- 
in 20 years the island’s per capita 
social product has increased nearly 
five-fold. Puerto Rico’s rate of eco- 
nomic growth (close to 10 per cent) 
is one of the highest in the world. In 
1960 alone, investments in industry 
amounted to more than the whole 
value of national (industrial and 
agricultural) production two decades 
ago. Within a short time, the coun- 
try, which had been one of the most 
impoverished in Latin America, has 
overtaken all others, except for oil- 
rich Venezuela. 

This tremendous growth, more- 
over, has taken place in a climate of 
economic and political freedom. Not 
only has Governor Munoz chucked 
his nationalist dreams overboard, he 
has convinced himself of the neces- 
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sity to make peace with capitalism. 
All factories originally built up by 
the state have been sold to private in- 
dustrialists, To attract private enter- 
prise, too, manufacturers are offered 
10 years’ exemption from corporate 
income tax, favorable lease arrange- 
ments for factory sites and a well- 
developed system of professional edu- 
cation, directed and backed by the 
island’s Government. 

At the same time, Munoz’s Govern- 
ment makes sure the workers get 
their share of the boom. Strictly en- 


forced minimum wages and the ac- 





MUNOZ: 'A HARD-HEADED REALIST‘ 


tivities of a free and vigorous trade 
union movement have combined to 
raise individual incomes. In addition, 
reduction of the mortality rate below 
that of the U.S. rate (the birth rate 
is also slowly but steadily going 
down) must be considered a sign of 
a well-balanced social welfare policy. 

Of course, Puerto Rico is far from 
solving all of its problems. Urban 
slums are still developing faster than 
the excellent new housing projects 
being built to accommodate the 
masses streaming into the new in- 
dustrial centers from the rural hinter- 
land. Unemployment remains dis- 
turbingly high, running at a rate of 
13 per cent. And though one-third 
of the budget is used for education, 
even optimists concede that another 





decade will be needed to conquer 
illiteracy. 

Yet the country’s progress is so 
impressive it has completely changed 
Puerto Rico’s political outlook. The 
nationalist Independence Movement 
received only 3 per cent of the total 
vote in the last election and is now 
utterly isolated and hopelessly di- 
vided. On the other hand, the Re- 
publican Statehood party, agitating 
for complete union with the U.S., 
has grown steadily stronger; in eight 
years, its share of the vote has rock- 
eted from 13 to 32 per cent. Of 
Munoz Marin’s Popular 
Democratic party, with 58 per cent, 


course, 


still holds a comfortable majority. 

More than anything else, this re- 
markable progress by the Republi- 
cans, with their “integrationist” pro- 
gram, indicates the extent to which 
the old anti-American passions have 
spent their force. Today, the contro- 
versy of independence vs. status quo 
seems to have lost all relevance: The 
debate rages over the respective ad- 
vantages of “association” and “in- 
tegration.” In this debate, Fidelism 
doesn’t mean a thing. 

It would probably be wrong, 
nevertheless, to overrate the im- 
portance of the Puerto Rican experi- 
ment. True, every year thousands of 
observers from the underdeveloped 
countries of Latin America, Africa 
and even Asia gather in San Juan 
to study the methods by which this 
small island has worked its way out 
of its former misery and created a 
strong, expanding and exceedingly 
vital economy. But how far these 
methods can be imitated remains an 
open question. 

What has been achieved in Puerto 
Rico has been possible only within 
the framework of its economic union 
with the United States; it cannot 
easily be copied by the sovereign 
states of South or Central America. 
Puerto Rico is a fortunate and, un- 
happily, a very special case. For 
this reason, it would be a mistake 
to point to it as America’s “best an- 
swer to Castro.” That answer still 
has to be found. 








CHAMBERLIN 


T IS BECOMING increasingly proba- 

ble that the first big test of nerve, 
skill and firmness in foreign policy 
for the Kennedy Administration will 
come in the Far East. In Europe 
there has been no sign of weakening 
or wavering. Apart from geographi- 
cally isolated West Berlin, there is 
no point in Europe that seems vulner- 
able, politically, economically or mili- 
tarily. 

But in the Far East the ideological 
line of the new Administration looks 
less firm. Whatever may fairly be 
said in criticism of some aspects of 
the foreign policy of the Eisenhower 
Administration, it held the line in 
the Orient. There was no war and 
there was no appeasement. When the 
Chinese Communists put on their 
big bluff of launching an intensive 
bombardment of Quemoy and Matsu 
in the autumn of 1958, and a vocifer- 
ous chorus of faint hearts on both 
sides of the Atlantic was predicting 
the direst calamities if the United 
States did not pull the rug from 
under Chiang Kai-shek and force the 
evacuation of the islands, Eisenhower 
and Dulles refused to panic. The 
bombardment in due course ceased: 
the Kuomintang flag is still flying 
over Quemoy and Matsu. 

But some men who are high in 
the councils of the new Administra- 
tion are on record as favoring sub- 
stantial revisions of this policy of 
defending Formosa and other coun- 
tries in the pathway of Red Chinese 
aggression. Both Adlai Stevenson, 
Ambassador to the United Nations, 
in an article in Foreign Affairs for 
January 1960, and Thomas K. Fin- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


A UN Seat for 
Communist China? 














letter, Ambassador to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, in a 
book on American foreign policy, 
are on record as favoring a plebiscite 
in Formosa to determine its form of 
government. 

This seems to ignore the fact that 
there is a recognized government on 
Formosa, that of the Republic of 
China, with which we are in formal 
treaty alliance. To repudiate the 
legitimacy of this government by 
trying to stage a plebiscite would be 
the surest way to inaugurate chaos 
on Formosa and pave the way for 
possible seizure of the island by the 
Communists. 

Stevenson, in the same article, 
suggested an abandonment of United 
States resistance to admission of 
Red China to the UN, and more re- 
cently he remarked that it might be 
difficult to continue keeping Red 
China out. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that a propaganda campaign 
has been launched in London in 
favor of the admission of Red China. 
This has taken the form of statements 
by high British officials, including 
Foreign Secretary Lord Home, and 
of inspired leaks to foreign cor- 
respondents in the British capital. 
The recent Commonwealth Confer- 
ence served as another forum for 
advancing this program of appease- 
ment. The issue also may figure 
prominently in the coming talks be- 
tween Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan and President John F. Ken- 
nedy. 

In view of this pressure from Lon- 
don and the prospect that some votes 
in the UN may shift on the issue 








(for example, Brazil’s new Govern- 
ment seems to favor admission), is 
there a serious case for changing our 
position against admitting Commu. 
nist China to the UN? In my 
opinion, all the arguments for ad. 
mission do not hold up under ex- 
amination. 

One argument that is often put 
forward is that Communist China 
would be amenable to the influence 
of the world organization and mod- 
erate its policies of violence and ag- 
gression. Of this there is not the 
slightest probability. One need only 
look at the Soviet record in the UN, 
with special reference to the lesson 
of Hungary. 

Another argument is that China 
should be recognized in the interest 
of international disarmament. But 
this is getting far ahead of present 
realities. It remains to be seen 
whether a nuclear test ban treaty, 
with satisfactory safeguards, can be 
arranged with the Soviet Union. 
Even if this should come off, it is 
extremely doubtful that the Soviet 
Union, even if it so desired, could 
prevent Red China from seeking and 
ultimately achieving the status of a 
nuclear power. 

Nothing in Communist Chinese 
public statements and actions would 
seem to qualify this regime for mem- 
bership in an organization  sup- 
posedly composed of “peace-loving” 
states. Nor could the admission of 
Red China to the UN, or its diplo- 
matic United 
States, be justified on the ground 
that this is simply acceptance of 


recognition by the 


realities. 

It is pernicious nonsense to say 
that non-recognition can be equated 
with an ostrich-like refusal to recog- 
nize the “existence” of Communist 
China. Americans, especially rela- 
tives of Korean War casualties, know 
very well and to their sorrow that 
Red China exists. Our purpose in 
withholding admission and _ recogni- 
tion is to give heart and confidence 
to our allies on Formosa, and to 
Asian 


anti-Communists in other 


countries. 
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Anatomy of a Massacre 


Shooting at Sharpeville. 
By Ambrose Reeves. 
Houghton Mifflin. 141 pp. $3.50. 


ONCE, DRIVING in Johannesburg on 
a Sunday afternoon, I was involved 
in an accident with an African cyclist 
who collided into the back mudguard 
of my car and was flung to the 
ground. The man appeared to have 
been gravely injured; his adolescent 
son, who had been riding with him, 
wept hysterically. In a moment a 
crowd of people gathered, to stare, 
point and—depending on the color 
of their skins—to blame me or the 
cyclist. 

It was an extremely unpleasant 
experience, as such accidents always 
are. But perhaps the worst moment 
of all was when a young white police- 
man finally arrived, pushed the crowd 
away and then, staring down at the 
bleeding, unconscious African lying 
sprawled on the tar, said just one 
word about him—“Swine!” 

Take that policeman, give him a 
Sten gun, line him up with a com- 
pany of his fellows in front of a 
crowd of Africans demonstrating 
outside a police station, and some- 
thing like Sharpeville can all too 
easily occur. And when the shooting 
is over, and 250 dead and wounded 
Africans lie sprawled in heaps 
around the police station, that police- 
man might emerge and say about the 
victim lying nearest to him, “Hierdie 
hond—ons het hom niks gemaak nie; 
kyk, hy kou nog.” (“This dog, we’ve 
done nothing to him; look he’s still 
chewing.”) The remark is quoted 
from the evidence of one of the 
Witnesses before the commission of 
inquiry appointed by the South 
African Government, after the 
Sharpeville shooting. 

The commission has not yet de- 
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livered its report. In the meantime 
we have this book by the Bishop of 
Johannesburg, who had to flee the 
country as a result of the events 
arising out of Sharpeville, and who 
was later formally deported from the 
Union. (The book has a foreword 
by Chief Luthuli, an African leader 
who has himself been banished to 
a remote, rural area of the country.) 
Essentially, the book presents the 
case against the South African po- 
lice; a case which is difficult indeed 
to refute, if only because of the 
presence in the book of a remarkable 
series of 30 photographs taken be- 
fore, during and after the shooting. 

It seems fairly clear that Sharpe- 
ville was not deliberately chosen by 
the Government to be the scene for 
a swift, brutal, exemplary action 
which would put the fear of God 
into all the Africans taking part in 
the anti-Government campaigns. The 
senior police officer present did not 
even give the order to his men to 
open fire; apparently they did it of 
their own volition. (And there were 
many among them—let it be said to 
their credit—who did not fire at all. 
The officer in charge does, however, 
bear a_ heavy 
having ordered his men to line up 
and load their weapons.) 

Again, from the African side, the 
text and photographs seem to show 
that there was no intention among 
them of storming the police station 
at the time of firing; or even of 
rioting in the way that mobs were 
to do in other townships in the days 
that followed upon Sharpeville. The 
people in the crowd (many of whom 
had been forced to join the demon- 


responsibility for 


Reviewed by Dan Jacobson 
Author, “Evidence of Love,” 
“No Further West” 


stration by intimidators, and among 
whom were many women and chil- 
dren) were hoping that a “big man” 
was coming from Pretoria to tell 
them something about the “pass 
laws.” While they waited, they sang, 
shouted occasionally and 
cheered when airplanes buzzed them 
in an attempt to get them to dis- 


slogans 


perse. 

So little dangerous was the crowd, 
so uninflamed was it, that two white 
photographers moved about in it 
quite untouched, taking their photo- 
graphs. Policemen also went right 
into the crowd to arrest individual 
“trouble-makers” and were able, 
without being molested, to carry 
their prisoners back inside the wire 
fence that surrounded the station. 
The crowd pushed against the wire 
in places, but never strongly enough 
to push it over; a few stones seem 
to have been thrown. 

It was under these circumstances 
that, suddenly, at a range of some 
yards, the police opened fire with 
their revolvers, Sten guns and rifles. 
There is no clear evidence as to what 
precipitated the firing; it is not 
known which of the policemen was 
the first to fire. In about 40 seconds, 
700 rounds were fired. During the 
volley, some of the police emptied 
the magazines of their guns, reloaded 
them and exhausted them a second 
time. Of the Africans who were 
killed or wounded, over 70 per cent 
were shot in the back, as they fled. 
No attempt had been made, before 
the firing, to disperse the crowd by 
word of command; no use was made 
of truncheons, tear gas or fire hoses; 
no warning shots were fired. 
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And it is just because the slaughter 
was so gratuitous, so unexpected, so 
“accidental” in a sense, that Sharpe- 
ville is a terrible condemnation of 
the South African Government and 
of many of those who enforce its 
laws. To say that the Government did 
not deliberately seek the massacre is 
not to exonerate it in any way: It is 
to damn it and its policies all the 
more completely. Because the South 
African Government, its servants and 
its supporters deny the full humanity 
of the country’s black citizens, some- 
thing like Sharpeville had to happen. 
If it had not happened then, it would 
have happened later; if not there. 
elsewhere. Because it has happened 
once, it can happen again. And 
again. 

Has the South African 
ment learned anything from Sharpe- 


Govern- 


ville? Only one thing, it seems. Here 
a book has been published in which 
the photographs alone show us how 
the massacre took place. This, at 
least, is not going to be permitted 
again. Before mounting their recent 
military “police” operation in Pondo- 
land, the authorities took good care 
to remove from the area all reporters 
and photographers. Pondoland is cut 
off from the rest of the country, so 
now the police can do what they like 
inside it and there is no one there 
to record their actions. We have all 
the more reason, then, to be grateful 
to the Bishop of Johannesburg, who 
worked devotedly when he was in 
the Union to help the people of 
Sharpeville, and who has now let us 
have this view of what happened 
there. 








“Tat Marx Twain's hawklike eyes 
looked straight through the pious mist 
and learned optimistic vapor with which 
the Marxian evangel was surrounded, 
to its central weak point or vacuum, 
adds, I think, some cubits to his stature. 
Mark Twain's common sense was closer 
to what a mature science will say—what 
history has now so devastatingly said— 
on the subject of socialism, than the 
highly intellectual presumptions of those 
oo condescendingly regretted his 
‘frustration’ by 
the American en- 
vironment.”” 







From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. L-3, 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16, N. Y., for free copy. 
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The Willingness to Die 


My Brother Death. 
By Cyrus Sulzberger. 
Harper. 225 pp. $4.50. 


ONE OF MAN’s most distinguishing 
characteristics is his capacity to 
grasp the concept of a future and 
Even before its 


inexorable death. 


actual arrival, death is an absent 
presence. Yet, by and large, in the 
death Western 


has tended to run and seek refuge in 


presence of culture 
euphemistic language, in the develop- 
ment of an industry which has as a 
major interest the creation of greater 
“life-like” qualities in the dead, and 
in actuarial statistics. 

Indeed, our modern way of dying 
in the big hospital almost obscures 
death’s reality, making it a public 
event, something which befalls every- 
one, yet no one in particular. We 
have been compelled, in unhealthy 
measure, to internalize our thoughts 
and feelings, fears and even hopes 
concerning death. We treat death, in 
fact, as an obscenity. 

The assaults of two world wars 
together with the heritage of a poten- 
tial nuclear holocaust have tended, in 
recent years, to push life’s tempo- 
rality more into the foreground. The 
existentialist movement, for example. 
has been particularly conspicuous in 
rediscovering death as a philosophi- 
cal theme in the 20th century. It has 
accented death as a constitutive part 
rather than of life. 
Existentialists insist that to complete- 
ly understand himself, man must con- 


the mere end 


front death, become aware of per- 
sonal death. 

It is to this cognition concerning 
life that Cyrus Sulzberger addresses 
himself in this book. With emotional 


insight and poetic sensitivity, he in- 


dicates to us that facing death is the 
beginning of mastery over life’s ter- 
rors. Is it not a fraud perpetrated on 
ourselves to neglect one of the es- 
sential realities of life? 

The notion of the uniqueness and 


Reviewed by Herman Feifel 
Clinical psychologist; editor, 
“The Meaning of Death” 


individuality of each one of us gains 
full meaning only in realizing that 
we must die. And it is in this same 
that 
hunger for im. 


encounter with death each of 
us discovers his 
mortality. Directly confronting the 
existential fact of death seems to cast 
a blight on ego functioning. Yet, we 
that 


brings along with it a recognition of 


are aware human maturity 


limitation. In a certain sense, the 
willingness to die appears as a neces- 
sary condition of life. We are not 
altogether free in any deed as long 
as we are commanded by an ines: 
capable will to live. Life is not 
genuinely our own until we can re- 
nounce it. 

Although 


death, he can face it proudly and 


man cannot control 
with courage. In spell-binding pano- 
ramic fashion Sulzberger offers us 
the words and actions of philosophers 
and sages, kings and warriors, saints 
and martyrs, as they come to grips 
with death; as well as the diverse 
ways in which death comes to us: 
war, plague, famine, murder, one’s 
own hand, capital punishment and 
persecution. For Sulzberger, the man- 
ner of man’s confrontation of death 
appears more important than the 
event itself. “How easy is death for 
those who know how to meet it, 
striding across its silent iciness with 
pure, clean courage. . . . Take heart,” 
he tells us, “from these splendid men 
and women, our colleagues and com- 
panions, who knew how to make 
the journey.” 

Death, Sulzberger believes, is a 
multi-faceted symbol—terrible to 
Cicero, desirable to Cato and indif- 
ferent to Socrates. Current psycho- 
logical research reinforces the idea 
that death can mean different things 
to different people. Clinical observa: 


tion also indicates that, for many 
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persons, perception of death from a 
temporal distance and from close-up 
may be two different matters. Read- 
ing this review about death is one 
thing; learning next week that you 
have a metastasizing cancer may be 
quite another. Certainly here is a 
challenge to the nascent systematic 
concern of psychology and the be- 
havioral sciences regarding attitudes 
toward death—to relate the specific 
import of death to the nature and 
fortunes of the individual’s develop- 
ment and cultural context. Herein 
lies the promise of enhanced under- 
standing of the individual’s behavior 
and broadened therapeutic horizons. 

The frenetic accent on, and con- 
tinual search for, the fountain of 
youth in many segments of our so- 
ciety reflects our anxieties about 
death. One of the reasons we tend to 
reject the aged is because they re- 
mind us of death; and one of the 
serious mistakes we commit in treat- 
ing seriously ill and terminally ill 
patients is the erection of a psycho- 
logical barrier between the living and 
dying. 

There is an amazing range to 
Sulzberger’s pursuit of making death 
more of an “intimate acquaintance” ; 
and an admirable soaring quality to 
his prose. From Saint John Nepomu- 
cen, spitted and broiled by Wences- 
laus the Slothful, and Saint Agatha, 
rolled naked over live coals mixed 
with potsherds, through Giordano 
Bruno, burned at the stake, and 
Ziska, the dying general of the 
Bohemian Hussites, ordering his of- 
ficers to make a drum of his skin 
so that its thundering roll would 
scatter the enemies of his Protestant 
God, to the wicker basket on the 
desk of Ante Pavelic, dictator of 
the Fascist Republic of Croatia 
during World War II, seemingly 
filled with mussels, but actually con- 
taining 40 pounds of human eyes, 
Sulzberger compellingly makes his 
major point: “For the manner of 
death is often more surprising than 
death itself, and more important. To 
a degree we can control the style of 
our own dying even if we cannot 
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influence death itself. One of life’s 
few lessons ought to be fine dying.” 

It is to the author’s credit that 
he has brushed aside the curtains of 
silence and overcome embarrassment 
at looking at the individual face of 


death. In so doing, he has succeeded 
in making death less of a stranger to 
us, albeit not quite a brother. To 
die is the human condition; to live 
decently and to die well is man’s 
privilege. 





Khrushehev’s Russia 


Soviet Foreign Policy After Stalin. 
By David J. Dallin. 
Lippincott. 543 pp. $7.95. 


Davip DALiin’s new book is a 
valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on Soviet foreign policy. Soon 
after Stalin’s death, his successors 
were faced with the dilemma of how 
to change the international status 
quo to the Soviet advantage without 
inviting a nuclear catastrophe. The 
extremely intelligent solution that 
they chose was a long-term envelop- 
ing movement against the West in 
the underdeveloped countries. 

Stalin’s heirs discarded his sterile 
policy of stubbornly refusing to 
recognize the true independence of 
the “national-bourgeois” 
ments in Africa and Asia. Instead, 
they sought to develop friendly rela- 
tions with the new nations. Their 
objectives were to undermine the 
West in 
hitherto considered its preserves, and 
eventually to isolate the West from 
its sources of raw materials, im- 
portant markets and strategic posi- 
tions. In furthering these aims, the 
Soviets capitalized on anti-colonialist 
sentiment and Western errors. Quick 
to defend every newly independent 
country which quarreled with the 
West, they buttressed their skillful 
diplomatic and propaganda offensive 
with vigorous economic and military 


govern- 


the non-European areas 


assistance. 

Simultaneously, Dallin tells us, 
the Soviet leaders conceded that 
neither they nor the West could 
change the European status quo. 
West Berlin, strategically a Western 
enclave within the Communist bloc, 
was the only area in Europe where 


Reviewed by W. W. Kulski 


Professor of Political Science, Syracuse 
University; author, “The Soviet Regime” 


agitation was directly employed. Yet 
Moscow’s veto of German unification 
reflected its own regard for con- 
tinuing the status quo in this area 
as well. The USSR had little interest 
in adding the East German resources 
to those of West Germany, whose 
economic growth caused _ serious 
anxiety in Moscow. 

In the same period, a crisis within 
the Communist bloc brought Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev his main 
foreign policy setback. Yugoslavia, 
lost by Stalin, was not regained de- 
spite vigorous efforts. The 1956 crisis 
in Eastern Europe, however, was sur- 
mounted by Soviet intervention in 
Hungary and an accommodation with 
the Polish Communist party. The 
unity of the international Communist 
movement survived despite the de- 
Stalinization process and intermittent 
Soviet-Chinese divergences of views. 
To me, it seems more cohesive than 
Dallin is willing to concede. 

The author documents his seven- 
year story with admirable detail. His 
conclusions, however, are too opti- 
mistic. Dallin feels that the Soviet 
offensive in the non-Western coun- 
tries, at first successful, later bogged 
down. But no foreign policy can be 
an unbroken chain of victories, and 
the overall Communist balance-sheet 
remains impressive. The quarrel be- 
tween the United Arab Republic’s 
Nasser and Khrushchev over Iraq, for 
example, is less important than the 
striking similarities of the African 
policies of the UAR and the USSR. 


The Congo is another example of an 
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issue on which the Soviet stand has 
coincided with the attitudes of sev- 
eral Asian and African countries. 
Soviet prestige in India and In- 
donesia has not declined despite both 
countries’ disputes with Communist 
China. 


emerged as a Great Power not only 


Khrushchev’s Russia has 
in the Near East but also in West 
Africa and the Caribbean. Since the 
West is still confronted with the 
unresolved problem of counteracting 
the Soviet offensive in the non-Euro- 
pean areas, Dallin’s optimism seems 
unfounded. 

The author’s view that the USSR 
is limited by the traditional Con- 
tinental Russian outlook does not ac- 
cord with its bold overseas leaps to- 
ward West Africa and Cuba. He 
quotes the Great Soviet Encyclopedia 
to prove that this Continental con- 
cept prevails even in the Soviet 
strategic doctrine of the nuclear era. 
But Soviet strategic thinking has 
since evolved more than once, al- 
ways acknowledging the decisive 
significance of nuclear weapons (not 
land armies) in a full-scale war. 

Dallin places high hopes in the 
re-emergence of two Western powers, 
France and West Germany. Yet the 
future policies of France under 
de Gaulle are uncertain, and are 
largely contingent on how his suc- 
cessor uses the powers of the office 
which was tailored for de Gaulle. 
The growth of West German power 
is undisputed, but will it “imply the 
contraction of Stalin’s empire on the 
old Continent?” Could West Ger- 
many force the USSR out of Eastern 
Europe without a _ nuclear 
Would other West European nations 
be willing to underwrite a German 


war? 


policy fraught with nuclear risks? 
Would they support the re-emergence 
of Germany as a military power? 
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Poland and Czechoslovakia might 
then be compelled to cling to Russia 
as a protective shield. Moreover, it 
is not certain that West Germany 
will ever reach this power stature. 

Dallin further projects the diminu- 
Asia 


“through the growth of the imperial 


tion of Stalin’s empire in 
designs of another Communist gov- 
China. Yet the two im- 
perialisms could support each other, 


” 
ernment, 


as Nazi Germany and Japan did, 
jointly expanding at the expense of 
third parties. Sino-Soviet relations, 
like those among the NATO allies 
or any allies, are marred by oc- 
casional frictions, but such tensions 
do not necessarily lead to an open 
break. 

Dallin is more cautious elsewhere 
. . it would be 
wrong to exaggerate the significance 


“se 


when he says: 


of the disagreements and the behind- 
the-scenes fights; it would be a 
blunder to expect a definite breaking 
off of the alliance.” The Soviet Union 
so far has demonstrated great flexi- 
bility in dealing with her Asian ally, 
and the author produces an impres- 
sive list of Soviet concessions in 
Manchuria, Sinkiang, Mongolia and 
Port Arthur. Furthermore, the Rus- 
sian Communists acquiesced in al- 
lowing Chinese leadership of several 
Asian Communist Dallin 
notes the perils for India of Soviet 
penetration in Afghanistan; but this 
policy, instead of contradicting 
China’s ambitions, may eventually 
help it in the competition with India 
over the Himalayan buffer states. 
The author also warns against 
the frequent and hitherto futile ex- 
pectations of a sudden reduction of 


parties. 


international tension. It is doubtful 
that the Soviet Union is ready for, 
or interested in, halting her success- 
ful offensive in the non-European 
continents. The history of interna- 
tional politics does not provide 
examples of a great power abandon- 


ing a promising opportunity just for 
the sake of pleasing its adversaries. 

The USSR is unlikely to stop its 
assistance to Cuba, to take the ex- 
treme example of a country distant 





from the Soviet Union but as vital to 
the United States as Poland is to 
Russia. Similarly Russia has refused 
to negotiate any question which in. 
volves its own vital interests, such 
as the status quo in Eastern Europe, 
the unification of Germany and its co. 
operation with 75 Communist parties 
operating in non-Communist coun- 
tries. The USSR leaves open prob. 
lems in the non-Communist part of 
the world 
Western concessions. Is there much 
room left for a further Western re. 
Moreover, any 


and expects unilateral 


treat? 
reader of Soviet literature cannot 
disagree when Dallin says: “In all 
these mutations of Soviet theory and 
policy, one feature of the old days 


discerning 


remained constant: hostility to the 
United States.” 

It is true, as Dallin points out, 
that “Soviet prestige in Europe and 
America fell [after the intervention 
in Hungary].” But for how long? 
Only a few years later, the British 
Prime Minister 
Moscow, and Khrushchev was a wel: 
come guest in Washington and Paris, 

Dallin overlooks the social stresses 
and political instability which are 
frequent companions of rapid mod: 
ernization in the underdeveloped 
countries. This prospect is well-noted 
in Communist literature, which does 
not overlook the possibility that these 
stresses might here and there provide 
an opportunity for a Communist 
seizure of power. 

Dallin relies mainly on Soviet 
sources, but sometimes he accepts 


hastened to visit 


as facts various rumors reported in 
the Western press. The New York 
Times is not a sufficient authority 
for alleging that Mao saved Poland 
from Soviet armed intervention in 
1956. Russia, a neighbor of Poland, 
did not need to bow to her weaker 
ally in her own geographical zone of 
influence. 

But while one can disagree with 
Dallin’s concluding optimism and 
with some of his interpretations of 
past events, this does not detract 
from the great usefulness of his 


book. 
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A Victorian Immersed in His Times 


A Troubled Eden. 
By Norman Kelvin. 
Stanford. 250 pp. $5.50. 


GrorcGE MEREDITH Is so distinc- 
tively a man of the last part of the 
19th century that his dates come as 
a surprise. He was born as long ago 
as 1828, a year before Catholic 
Emancipation and four years before 
the passage of the Great Reform Act. 
He died in 1909, the year of the 
Old Age Pension Law and the strug- 
glee over David Lloyd George’s 
People’s Budget. 

Meredith, in short, began as a 
pre-Victorian, lived most of his life 
as a Victorian and ended as an 
Edwardian. The social and political 
changes that took place during his 
lifetime, both in Britain and Europe, 
were staggering. Meredith sympa- 
thized with many of these changes, 
and he used them in an impressive 
way in his novels and poetry. Like 
many of his contemporaries in the 
Victorian world of letters, he en- 
joyed being immersed in the life of 
his times. 

But—and this is an important 
clue to an understanding of Meredith 
—there were few things that he en- 
joyed. He was a profoundly melan- 
choly man who suffered from a deep- 
seated sense of failure. It was typi- 
cal of him that, when a friend of 
his was to be married, he did not 
wish her happiness but the power 
to put up with the blows of life. 
And when he was asked to lend 
the prestige of his name to aid a 
humanitarian cause, he often hesi- 
tated, doubting that his support 
would help. As he grew older he 
more and more considered himself 
intellectually isolated, even an out- 
cast. “I am not in touch with the 
English mind,” he wrote in a private 
letter in 1904, and he added that this 
was “a matter to be regretted, but 
not complained of.” 
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Meredith liked to hear that read- 
ers approved of what he wrote and 
was grateful to them when they told 
him so. But during his productive 
decades he rarely received as much 
reassurance and recognition as he 
needed. It was only in the last years 
of his life that he won the critical 
acclaim that he 
craved, and even then he was often, 
to his deep hurt, caricatured. During 
the past decade, however, Meredith 
has certainly come into his own. 
Such books as Lionel Stevenson’s 
The Ordeal of George Meredith, 
Jack Lindsay’s George Meredith: His 
Life and Work and now Norman 
Kelvin’s A Troubled Eden—to say 
nothing of dozens of articles in 
scholarly and literary journals— 
have reinterpreted him and his work 
for our time. 

Kelvin’s book is particularly valu- 
able as an introduction for readers 
unfamiliar with Meredith. It sup- 
plies the required background ma- 
terial, both biographical and _his- 


attention and 


Reviewed by Herman Ausubel 
Associate Professor of History, 
Columbia University 


torical, and it is levelheaded and fair- 


minded. Kelvin does not neglect 
Meredith’s weaknesses: his some- 


times absurd syntax and imagery. 
In fact, the author goes so far as 
to nominate one of Meredith’s lines 
for the distinction of being the worst 
line of English poetry ever written. 
At the same time, however, he keeps 
Meredith’s weaknesses in _ perspec- 
tive by focusing on the whole artist. 
For those who know Meredith 
well, A Troubled Eden is filled with 
stimulating suggestions and a host 
of blasted myths. Kelvin argues that 
Meredith was preoccupied with the 
themes of nature and society, and in 
chronological order he ingeniously 
traces the treatment of these ideas 
in the English author’s novels and 
poetry. The result is a sympathetic 
portrait of Meredith as thinker and 
artist that should encourage readers 
to discover or rediscover for them- 
selves the glories of The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel, Modern Love, The 
Egoist and many other works. 
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On SCREEN 







MURRAY 


T’S BEEN ALMOST two years since 
I last reviewed movies in these 

columns, and I have to admit that 
I was glad to stop. After you’ve seen 
10 or 12 bad movies in succession, 
you begin to wonder whether you 
can afford to fritter so much time 
away on trivialities. Even when you 
pick and choose your screenings, 
doing your best to sniff out and 
avoid the worst of them, you in- 
evitably find yourself trapped peri- 
odically in front of some dismal, 
pretentious hash like Twelve Angry 
Men or Preminger’s St. Joan. It can 
become pretty discouraging and my 
instinct, which I indulged, was to 
flee. 

Two years ago, I was still living 
in the illusion that the theater, even 
the Broadway theater, was a more 
adult and provocative art form than 
the screen. A play, to my mind, 
could always speak a mature, direct 
language forbidden to the film, which 
was ever at the mercy of a star, a 
bank, a pressure group, a_ dull- 
minded mass audience. This, I now 
realize, was extremely naive of me 
and | admit it with considerable em- 
barrassment. 

Most plays, like most movies, are 
subject to the same pressures and are 
utterly meretricious. The only sensi- 
ble approach to both drama and film 
criticism is an open-eyed recognition 
of this simple basic fact. It then be- 
comes possible to write about plays 
and movies without the sense of out- 
rage provoked by the feeling that 
one is being constantly insulted and 
conned. And it avoids the necessity 
for the total flight from reality in- 
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By William Murray 


New Outlook on the 
Contemporary Film World 


dulged in by the  serious-minded 
people who will only attend an Off- 
Broadway play or a particular Euro- 
pean movie. 

There simply is no getting around 
the fact that Broadway and Holly- 
wood at their best are better than 
the best of Off-Broadway and Europe. 
(Camino Real on Broadway, for in- 
stance, was a better play than 
Camino Real Off-Broadway, just as 
The Asphalt Jungle was a_ better 
movie than Rififi.) If the impulse 
that produces a work of art is truly 
creative, it can’t help but benefit 
from such purely commercial virtues 
as technical polish, a virtue only 
money can buy. 

Money also produces movies like 
Ocean’s 11 which, despite its slick- 
ness, its overall sleaziness, its im- 
becile view of love, is nevertheless 
far more pertinent as a contempo- 
rary work of art than the much more 
artistically pretentious Never on Sun- 
day. If meretriciousness is to be the 
rule, then one can rejoice not only 
in the large exceptions but also in 
the sharp, oblique glimpses of truth 
such movies as Ocean’s I] provide in 
spite of themselves. The phenomenon 
of Las Vegas, which is where Ocean’s 
11 was filmed, and the society that 
produced it are contemporary reali- 
ties and they are worth our attention, 
even if we are forced to view them 
through the distorted lens provided 
by Frank Sinatra and his merry little 
crew of Hollywood hoodlums. Let’s 
make a stand for pertinence and al- 
low aestheticism to take care of 
itself. 


Having indulged in this long- 








winded pitch for an acceptance of 
commercial realities, let me now con- 
fuse the issue a bit by stating that 
the best movie I’ve seen since | 
began attending them again with a 
critical eye is Breathless, a French 
import currently on view in the art 
houses. Jean-Luc Godard, who wrote 
and directed the film, is riding the 
crest of the New Wave and is 
evidently a man to be watched. Here 
he tells the very simple story of a 
brief, barren affair between a casual 
young Parisian criminal and _ his 
equally casual young American mis- 
tress, but somehow he succeeds in 
conveying an exact, devastating 
portrait of an entire generation that 
has become detached, uncommitted 
and self-centered to the point of 
moral suicide. 

In this world nothing matters but 
one’s own small pleasures, one’s own 
feelings, one’s own ideas. Nothing [ 
has any real significance, not even 
death. Perhaps the message is fa- 
miliar, but Godard never overstates 
it and his camera captures every 
nuance of the relationship between 
the lovers. There are rough spots— 
an overdrawn, melodramatic death 
scene; some abrupt cutting; a lack 
of clarity in the girl’s motivations 
toward the end—but they don’t get 
seriously in the way. 

Jean-Paul Belmondo is superb as 
the young thug and Jean Seberg, free 
of Preminger at last, is just right 
as the cute, silly, spoiled little bitch 
you can meet any night in the Vil 
lage. The movie may never become 
a classic, but it surely ought to be 
seen. 
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On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


Mary, Mary. By Jean Kerr. Directed by 
Joseph Anthony. Presented by Roger L. 
Stevens. At the Helen Hayes Theater. 


HE SECOND of the season’s 

Mother Goose titles, Jean Kerr’s 
Mary, Mary (Come Blow Your Horn 
was the first), is a hit. This “quite 
contrary” lass has been left by her 
publisher husband, Bob McKellaway, 
who was beaten down by her direct, 
unsentimental approach to life. But 
the routine and obvious plot does 
not for a moment allow us to doubt 
that Mary and Bob will be together 
at the end. The story doesn’t matter 
much; it is a vehicle for excellent 
performers pouring out wisecracks. 
There is verbal effervescence, wit 
without wisdom, passes without pas- 
sion. As her best-selling books con- 
firm, Jean Kerr has the knack of 
tickling the public fancy. 

This level of humor must shy away 
from sentiment like a skittish horse. 
When Mary, after long abstinence, 
tries kissing a movie star, she ex- 
claims, “It’s like riding a bicycle; 
it comes back! It comes back!” 
When Bob confesses that he still has 
stirrings of desire for Mary, he calls 
them “twinges.” Mary responds, 
“Sounds like a gall bladder attack.” 
There must always be, in such games, 
a recoil from the heart-throb to the 
belly-laugh. 

Another essential in this quest for 
the quip is its reminiscent quality. 
The wit doesn’t spring from the im- 
mediate situation; in fact, it doesn’t 
happen at all, it’s merely reported. 
“How’s Jennifer?” “She’s all right. 
She had an illegitimate child after 
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she met that man at Gristede’s” 
(Jennifer is not in the play.) Spoon- 
erisms are also mentioned: Mary re- 
calls one of hers, made in the elevator 
of a department store. Wanting porch 
furniture, she inquired, “Where is 
the perch forniture?” To 
minds, this may have ribald under- 
tones, but it has little bearing on 
the play. 

Equally extraneous is Mary’s re- 
mark, “I was not privy to your .. .” 
—then interrupting herself to say 
this is the first time in her life she’s 
used “privy.” It is no surprise to find, 
in the program list of credits, along 
with automatic electric percolator, 
attaché cases, portable typewriter, 
and Miss von Furstenberg’s leopard 
coat, the following acknowledgment: 
“Encyclopedia Britannica and World 
Language Dictionary used.” 

Sometimes, of course, the wit com- 
pletely fails, as when Bob says he'll 
go to Alaska to escape his income tax 
troubles and his lawyer responds, 
“You’re too late! It’s joined the 
Union.” Sometimes its origin is all- 
too apparent, such as when Bob 
says he feels like a person about 
to leave a hospital after a long stay 
who falls in the lobby and breaks a 
leg. Here is conversation that was 
action in The Man Who Came to 
Dinner. And, indeed, the best of this 
done by Alexander 


some 


humor was 
Woollcott. 
Often the immediate laugh is won 
by absurdity. Thus there are guffaws 
in the audience when someone re- 
marks that something is like trying 
to get into a telephone booth with 
an open umbrella. Next time you 


Wisecracks and Absurdities 
Tickle the Public's Fancy 


see someone going into a telephone 
booth with an open umbrella, call 
Jean Kerr. There was also loud 
laughter at the remark about a 
popular author: “He writes like a 
sick elk!” This seems so funny to 
the author that she repeats it as the 
curtain line of Act I. But there is 
no reason why a sick elk should be 
a more inept writer than a sick 
mason, or an unshorn mandrake. 
The dog in this story is not even 
shaggy. 

Rapid-fire succession of such jokes 
seem to captivate the audience. Mary 
lifts an object from Bob’s desk and 
exclaims unbelievingly: “Dried apri- 
cots!” The irritated Bob asks, 
“What did you think they looked 
like?” “Ears!” The audience is all 
ears—and cackles. Many people seek 
no more from the theater than this 
kind of very elementary entertain- 
ment. 

But with Barbara Bel Geddes 
playing Mary, we are sure that the 
blunt speech and the wisecrack are 
only shields for a tender heart. And 
Barry Nelson makes us aware that 
Bob’s love—however inexpressive the 
author may pretend to want it kept 
—is somehow deep and real. Michael 
Rennie as the Hollywood star is con- 
vincingly suave, despite the fact that 
we are told his first name, Dirk, is 
his real last name turned around. 
John Cromwell as the lawyer and 
Betsy von Furstenberg as the rich 
young thing Bob thinks he’s going 
to marry when the divorce is final, 
complete a cast that wear Jean 
Kerr’s witticisms as though they were 
genuine jewels. 
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MEMORIAL FUND 


Please find enclosed my contribution to the 
S. M. Levitas Memorial Fund. 

I would like to congratulate those who have 
carried on since Sol Levitas passed away. THE 


New LEADER continues to be full of interest 
and value. 
Ottawa LIONEL GELBER 


Special Assistant 
to the Prime Minister 
If the Nation folded, we'd still have the New 
Republic, and without Harper’s we'd get along 
pretty well with Atlantic Monthly, but without 
THE New Leaper we'd be without our best and 
most reliable source of world news. Please keep 
going. Good luck! 
New York City Gait ENNIs 
Thank you for giving me and many others 
the opportunity to perpetuate the works of Sol 
Levitas through a Memorial Fund. 
New York City M. S. Novik 


COLLOQUY RENEWED 


May I intrude into the colloquy between 
Lorna Hahn and Hal Lehrman (“Dear Editor,” 
NL, February 27, March 13) over developments 
in recent years in Tunisia, Morocco and Al- 
geria? I too have been concerned with this 
problem. 

My comments are directed to Mrs. Hahn’s 
assertion that “the record . . . will show that 
[Irving] Brown, [Sal] Tas and I have been 
pretty close to right in both our descriptions 
and predictions of North African events.” This 
is really tendentious. For all that Brown, Tas 
and Hahn have fundamentally been right about 
is that life continues in North Africa whether 
the people live under French aegis or not. But, 
of course, the real issue is whether life is better 
and the people freer under so-called independ- 
ence than before. Morocco with full sovereignty 
is not less susceptible to Communist penetra- 
tion, as Brown argued, nor are the Tunisian 
people enjoying a higher standard of living 
under the authoritarian Bourguiba rule. If de- 
velopments in these two countries can serve as 
a guide to what would happen under an FLN 
dictatorship of Algeria, the Europeans dissi- 
dents as well as Jews will have a frightening 
if not dismal future to face. 

Mrs. Hahn seems to rest her case for pre- 
dictability on what de Gaulle is doing with 
Algeria. It is not clear what he ultimately in- 
tends, but if he proceeds to hand over Algeria 
lock, stock and barrel to the FLN then he cer- 
tainly “is dead wrong” and without any con- 
science or regard for the rights of the sub- 





stantial number of non-Moslems and other anti- 
FLN minorities in Algeria. 

Sympathy for Arabs of the FLN variety is 
a great disservice to those who wish to main- 
tain that modicum of respect for democratic 
principle which is necessary for peace and free. 
dom in the complex multi-racial’‘and multi- 
religious society that prevails in North Africa, 
New York City CLIFFORD Forster 


ALGERIA 


In his letter of March 6, A. Chanderli criti- 
cizes my article, “Algeria in Focus” (NL, Feb- 
ruary 13), in reasonable and moderate terms, 
which deserve a reply. 

1. He is mistaken in thinking that my facts 
depend on “the official French version of cer- 
tain incidents (for example, the massacre at 
Melouza, the of certain French 
personalities) .”. The French and the FLN each 
blame Melouza on the other; but the victims’ 
party, the Algerian Nationlist Movement 
(MNA), blamed the FLN for the massacre and 
the French for using it as an excuse for re- 
fusing independence. I cited no assassinated 


assassination 


Frenchmen, and only named two Algerians: 
Ferhat Abbas’s nephew, and Senator Cherif 
Benhabyles; for both these murders, the FLN 
took responsibility. 

2. I agree with Chanderli—and said in my 
article—that up to 1953 the French repressed 
all peaceful nationalist efforts. My point was 
that the revolt began just when, for the first 
time, a leading colon politician was at last try- 
ing conciliation. 

3. I mentioned French repression, but | 
gave more space to terrorism because it has 
had far less publicity in Britain (where my 
article was originally published). Writing for 
a French journal, I would have reversed the 
proportions. 

4, Chanderli rightly says that every revolu- 
tion deals harshly with its own collaborators 
and traitors. Unhappily, the FLN has so de- 
scribed all Moslems who disagreed with it, 
however honorable their record. 

5. I readily agree that last year’s December 
riots ended the Moslem passivity to which 
(writing in November) I referred. I did not, as 
Chanderli implies, equate that passivity with 
indifference; on the contrary. I wrote, “the 
attentistes are not without views on their coun- 
try’s future,” and I quoted Germaine Tillion’s 
opinion that 90 percent of them favor the 
FLN, while 60 percent want friendship with 
France. 

6. I did not say that the French army “must” 
remain for a decade after the cease-fire; I said 
that unless it does, there will be a panic exodus 
of Europeans. Chanderli says negotiated at 
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rangements (which I favor) are “the only 
‘guarantee’ which is enforceable.” Enforceable 
by whom? If his friends can prove me wrong 
by answering that question to the satisfaction 
of the European minority, I shall be delighted. 
7. Chanderli says it is for Frenchmen, not 
Algerians, to be Gaullist or anti-Gaullist; I 
agree. But I gave evidence that many Moslems 
look to de Gaulle as the one French leader able 
and willing to meet their aspirations; and my 
sources used “Moslem Gaullism” as a_ short- 
hand term for this view. Why not? 
Oxford, England Puitie WILLIAMS 


THE WOMBAT 


In his February 27 ‘“Washington—U.S.A.” 
column, Tristram Coffin says: “To old Russian 
hands in the State Department, this followed 
an almost predictable pattern—the warm hand- 
shake followed by a swift, cruel kick in the 
shins, as though to test the opponent, but with- 
out any deep malice.” 

I could not help but be reminded of Will 
Cuppy’s remarks about the wombat (How to 
Attract the Wombat, Rinehart, 1949) : “It good- 
naturedly allowed children to pull or carry it 
about, and if it bit them it did not appear to 
do so severely or in anger.” It just bit them. 
You who hope to understand the wombat will 
do well to read that sentence again. And re- 
read it. And ponder. 
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Castro, Guevara and other Cuban leaders have spoken much more freely 
and at far greater length to a chosen few who have become their foreign 
interpreters and apologists. This growing band, however, has not had an 
easy time of it, and has been forced to do much of the theorizing that the 
Cubans have refused to do for themselves. In time, every revolution has 
created its own mythology but, in this case, these foreign sympathizers, in 
lieu of embracing one ready-made, have had to produce their own. Each 
of these sympathizers has made his own characteristic contribution to this 
mythology which, if nothing else, tells us what those who feel closest to 
Castro make of him. The situation is undoubtedly an oddity but, then, the 
Cuban revolution is an odd one. 


1. THE MYTH MAKERS 


NE OF THE FIRST and favorite myths has been that of Castro’s “peasant 
O revolution.” 

It turned up in the articles written and interviews given by the French 
writers. Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir, who spent March 1960 in 
Cuba. After the usual hectic round of short trips and long talks, Sartre 
wrote a series of 16 articles in France-soir. In one of them he related how 
he had informed the Cubans that, like the Chinese, they had made a 
“peasant revolution.” The Cuban reaction, he reported, was divided: the 
“bearded ones” (those who had fought in the mountains) agreed with him; 
the “unbearded ones” (those who had fought in the resistance movements 
in the cities) maintained that the peasants had fought little or badly and that 
the revolution had sprung from the cities. 

Mme. de Beauvoir gave a somewhat different version in an interview in 
France Observateur. She said that the petty-bourgeoisie had begun by 
stirring up the urban revolution while the peasants had held back; then, 
bit by bit, the peasants had joined in, the “immediate interests” of the 
victorious revolution had become those of the peasant class, and thus “despite 
its origins, the urban revolution can be considered a peasant revolution.” 

As a full-fledged theory, however, the Cuban peasant revolution made its 
appearance in the book, Cuba, Anatomy of a Revolution, by Leo Huberman 
and Paul M. Sweezy, editors of the magazine, Monthly Review. After three 
weeks in Cuba, they were persuaded that the revolution had succeeded be- 
cause the peasants as a class had actively joined the rebels and had become 
“one with the revolutionary army.” Fidel Castro appeared to them to be 
“the embodiment of the revolutionary will and energy of the peasantry.” 
As for the kind of system that this peasant revolution had brought forth, 
Huberman and Sweezy “have no hesitation in answering: the new Cuba is 
a socialist Cuba.” 

Six months later, they paid another three-week visit to Cuba. By this time, 
the Castro regime had nationalized a large part of the Cuban economy. This 
development caused them to revise their previous estimate—the Cuban 
revolution was no longer “essentially a peasant revolution” because the 
working class had finally been “swept” into it, Castro himself had not yet 
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reached the point of calling himself a “Marxist,” but the two visitors con- 
ferred on him the distinction of having arrived, by virtue of his own “rich 
experience” and “sharp and fertile mind,” at an “unmistakably Marxist” 
interpretation in a way that would have made Marx himself “proud to 
acknowledge him as a disciple.” Despite Castro’s “modesty,” however, they 
heard so much about a socialist Cuba that it had become a “commonplace,” 
in contrast to their first trip, during which no one had spoken to them of 
Cuba as a socialist country, and socialism was not even included among the 
revolution’s ultimate goals. 

And so, in the spring of 1960, a new path to socialism was discovered— 
a peasant revolution led by the middle-class son of a wealthy landowner. 
And in the fall of 1960, there was more certainty than ever of the socialist 
revolution in Cuba because the working class had at last caught up with it.’ 

Other Castro sympathizers have gone farther. Paul Johnson of the British 
weekly, New Statesman, took a quick look at Cuba and reported that Castro 
had come to power through a “peasant revolution” but governs through “a 
genuine dictatorship of the proletariat,” expressed through the “arbitrary” 
rule of one man. In the New Republic, Professor Samuel Schapiro, an 
American academic advocate for Castro, merely limited himself to com- 
menting that “the heart of the revolution, the land reform program, is 
essentially Marxist.” And C. Wright Mills of Columbia University has made 
an anthology of all the things that Castro and his closest associates say of 
themselves, at least as of last August. 

Professor Mills’ recently published book, Listen, Yankee! is a peculiarly 
useful and exasperating work. It purports to be “the voice of the Cuban 
revolutionary,” not that of its author. From the conversations I had in 
Cuba last April, I can testify that the Castro leaders talk much in the way 
Mills has recorded them. Sometimes the words in the book were so close 
to those I had heard that I felt I knew the name of the source. To this 
extent, Mills has made himself the vehicle of the purest and most direct 
propaganda, unlike the others who talked to more or less the same people 
but passed on in their own name what they had been told. No one ever 
said “Listen, Yankee!” or “Yankee this” and “Yankee that” to me, but 
except for this touch of artistic license, |] consider these long monologues 
more or less authentic. Anyone who wants to get the Castro party line most 
nakedly can get it here. 

Nevertheless, Mills has put his name to the book and in the last few 
pages gives the Castro case his personal endorsement. He says that he 
leaves it to the reader to agree or disagree with the points in it, as if 
there might be one non-Cuban reader in a hundred or a thousand with the 
necessary background. A reader has a right to expect that the author should 
do some work of his own beyond listening only to one side, and that a 
sociologist would at least be able to give a reasonably accurate report of 


1. In their book, Huberman and Sweezy devote less than a page to the working class, compared to pages about 
the peasantry, and they vaguely suggest far more workingeclass support for the revolution before 1959 than was 
actually the case. In part of one sentence elsewhere in the book, however, they admit that ‘‘growing support 
among urban workers’’ came to Castro after he took power. In the subsequent article in the ‘‘Monthly Review’’ 
of December 1960, they imply the peculiar ’’backwardness’’ of the Cuban workers by writing that “the 
nationalizations of the summer and fall have swept the working class into the revolutionary process,’’ 











the social structure of the country. The book as a whole is just as honest and 
dishonest as any unrelieved propaganda is likely to be, and if Mills merely 
sought to be a front man for the Castro propaganda machine, he has suc- 
ceeded brilliantly. But is that all that should be expected of C. Wright Mills? 

Mills’ Cubans—one never knows where they end and he begins—are not 
altogether in agreement with Sweezy and Huberman. First, Mills tells what 
the revolution was not—‘not a fight between peasants and landowners, or 
between wage workers and capitalists—either Cuban or Yankee; nor was it 
a direct nationalist battle between Cubans and foreigners.” It was “not an 
‘economically determined’ revolution—either in its origins or in its sources.” 
Nor was it “a revolution by labor unions or wage workers in the city, or 
by labor parties, or by anything like that.”” What was it then? The leaders 
were “young intellectuals and students from the University of Havana”— 
they are also called “a few middle-class students and intellectuals”—who 
made “a lot of first moves for a long time before some of their moves began 
to pay off.” The revolution “really began” when, in one of these moves, 
“a handful of these young intellectuals really got together with the peasants.” 

Thus Mills’ version contains no nonsense about a “peasant revolution”; 
it merely claims that the decisive forces in the insurrectionary period were 
the intellectuals and the peasants, with the former in total command. There 
is also no nonsense about the workers making the revolution; they are said 
to have joined in after the victory, and their “revolutionary consciousness” 
has allegedly been aroused only in recent months. At this point, however, 
mythology takes over and Mills also has the workers superseding the peasants 
as a revolutionary force. But the greatest nonsense is written about the 
middle class. The original “handful” of leaders admittedly came exclusively 
from that class. Nevertheless, the mythology requires that “the middle classes 
generally supported the revolution, at least in a passive way, during the 
insurrectionary period, although as a class they had little to do with making 
it.” I take it this means that most members of the middle class supported 
the revolution passively or not at all. 

Mills has also compiled a number of programmatic statements by Castro’s 
group. There is still the old reluctance to be pinned down to anything 
definite, because a “political system” would hamper the leaders, because 
very few people care about it anyway, or because the very lack of a system 
proves that it is democratic. But this motif slides gently into another one: 
“We ourselves don’t quite know what to call what we are building, and we 
don’t care. It is, of course, socialism of a sort.’ Or, whatever the system is, 
the Cubans discovered it all by themselves: “In so far as we are Marxist or 
Leftist (or Communist, if you will) in our revolutionary development and 
thought, it is not due to any prior commitment in our ideology. It is because 
of our own development.” Still later in the book, Castro’s Cuba becomes “a 
dictatorship of, by and for the peasants and the workers of Cuba” or “a 
dictatorship of the people.” Mills himself considers Castro’s regime to be “a 
revolutionary dictatorship of the peasants and workers of Cuba” in which 
one man possesses “virtually absolute power.” 

All these theories by Sartre and de Beauvoir, Huberman and Sweezy, 
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Johnson and Schapiro, Mills’ Cubans and Mills, cannot be true but they 
have one thing in common—they serve the purpose of concealing the fact 
that the Cuban revolution was essentially a middle-class revolution which 
has been used to destroy the middle class. And without understanding this 
apparent contradiction, very little can be understood of Castro’s Cuba as 
a social system. 


2. TERROR AND COUNTERTERROR 


0 BEGIN WITH, what truth is there in Castro’s “peasant revolution?” 

The 82 men under Castro who invaded Cuba from Mexico in Decem- 
ber 1956 and the 12 who survived to fight in the mountainous Sierra Maestra 
at the eastern end of the island all came from the middle class. Castro 
himself was their ideal representative—son of a rich landowner, university 
craduate, lawyer. The guajiros, or peasants, in the mountains were utterly 
alien to most of them. But they had to win the confidence of the peasants to 
obtain food, to protect themselves from dictator Fulgencio Batista’s spies 
and soldiers, to gain new recruits. As the months passed, the relations be- 
tween them and the peasants took on a new dimension. The crying poverty, 
illiteracy, disease and primitivism of the outcast peasants appalled the young 
city-bred ex-students. Out of this experience, partly practical and partly 
emotional, came a determination to revolutionize Cuban society by raising 
the lowest and most neglected sector to a civilized level of well-being and 
human dignity. 

But, for over a year, Castro’s fighting force was so small that he did not 
expect to overthrow Batista from the mountains.? Victory was foreseen 
through the vastly larger resistance movement in the cities, overwhelmingly 
middle class in composition. This calculation was behind the ill-fated general 
strike of April 9, 1958.° It failed because the middle class could not carry 
off a general strike. Only the workers and trade unions could do so, and 
they refused mainly for two reasons: they were doing too well under Batista 
to take the risk, and the official Cuban Communists deliberately sabotaged 
the strike because they had not been consulted and no attempt was made to 
reach an agreement with them in advance. Without the key transport workers 
under Communist leadership, the strike was doomed. The National Com- 
mittee of the Communist party, known since the last war as the Partido 
Socialista Popular, issued a statement (on April 12, 1958), a copy of which 
I have seen, blaming the fiasco on the “unilateral call” for the strike by 
the leadership of Castro’s 26th of July Movement in Havana under Faustino 
Perez.‘ 
to the ascalled Coun of Liberation: “For those whe are Sehting against an ermy incomparable in number 
a cause which "we love sincerely and. the conviction that it’ is worth ‘while to die for it. bitterly forgotten by 
fellow-countrymen who, in spite of having all the ways and means, have systematically (not to say criminally) 
date. the beet documentary source, though ite pro- Castro bias has been ee {ty ite author. 

Castro’s manifesto of March 12th, 1958, reads in part 2. That the strategy of | the final stroke 


Pad be based on the general revolutionary strike, to be seconded’ by military action. 
4. Declaraciénes del P.S.P., 12 de abril de 1958. 














In the mountains at this time, Mills was told, the armed men under Castro 
numbered only about 300. Four months later, in August 1958, the two 
columns commanded by Majors Guevara and Camilo Cienfuegos, entrusted 
with the mission of cutting the island in two. the biggest single rebel opera- 
tion of the entire struggle, amounted, according to Guevara, to 220 men. 
Sartre was informed that the total number of barbudos in all Cuba from 
beginning to end was only 3,000. Castro’s fighting force was until the end 
so minute that it hardly deserves to be called an army, let alone a “peasant 
army,” and even the influx of the last four or five months failed to give it 
anything like a mass character. In any case, the character of an army is 
established by its leadership and cadres, which remained exclusively middle 
class throughout, and not by its common soldiers—or every army in the 
world would similarly be an army of the peasantry and proletariat. 

How could such a small band “defeat” Batista’s Army of over 40,000? 

The answer is that it did not defeat Batista’s Army in any military sense. 
It succeeded in making Batista destroy himself. Until the spring of 1958, 
life in most of Cuba went on much as usual. But the fiasco of the April 
strike forced Castro to change his tactics. Disappointed in his hopes of a 
mass uprising, he shifted over to full-scale guerrilla warfare—bombings, 
sabotage. hit-and-run raids. Batista’s answer to the terror was counterterror. 
The Army and Secret Police struck back blindly, indiscriminately, sense- 
lessly. The students, blamed as the main trouble makers, were their chief 
victims. It became safer for young men to take to the hills than to walk in 
the streets. The orgy of murders, tortures and brutalities sent tremors of 
fear and horror through the entire Cuban people and especially the middle- 
class parents of the middle-class students. 

This universal revulsion in the last six months of Batista’s rule penetrated 
and permeated his own Army and made it incapable of carrying out the 
offensive which it launched in May against Castro’s: hideout. As Mills’ 
book says, Batista’s Army “just evaporated.” The engagements between 
the two sides were so few and inconclusive that Batista’s abdication caught 
Castro by surprise. The real victor in this struggle was not Castro’s “peasant 
army” but the entire Cuban people. The heaviest losses were suffered by the 
largely middle-class urban resistance movement, which secreted the political 
and psychological acids that ate into Batista’s fighting force; Sartre was told 
that Batista’s Army and police killed 1,000 barbudos in the last clashes in 
the mountains and 19,000 in the urban resistance movement. 

Castro’s guerrilla tactics, then, aimed not so much at “defeating” the enemy 
as at inducing him to lose his head, fight terror with counterterror on the 
largest possible scale, and make life intolerable for the ordinary citizen. 
These tactics can be employed by even a few hundred rebels, and they are 
now being applied against the democratic government of Romulo Betan- 
court in Venezuela. The same terror that Castro used against Batista is now 
being used against Castro. And Castro has responded with counterterror, 
just as Batista did. 


5. Ver is Olivo, October 8, 1960. 
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3. THE PROMISED LAND 


HE STRUGGLE for power also helps to answer the question: Was the 

Cuban revolution “betrayed?” The answer obviously depends on what 
revolution one has in mind—the revolution that Castro promised before 
taking power, or the one he has made since taking power. 

Huberman and Sweezy have written: “Fidel had made his promises and 
was determined to carry them out, faithfully and to the letter.” But neither 
they. nor Mills, nor Sartre, ever say what these promises were. The oversight 
has been a necessary part of the mythology. 

| have made a brief inventory of the promises. political and economic, 
made by Castro from his “History Will Absolve Me” speech (at his trial in 
1953) to the end of 1958. These promises have already become so embar- 
rassing that some of his literary champions have begun to rewrite history 
(after less than two years!) by avoiding all mention of them.° 


Political: 

* Castro’s 1953 speech predicted that the first revolutionary law would be 
restoration of the 1940 Constitution and made an allusion to a “government 
of popular election.” 

* Castro’s manifesto of July 1957, his first political declaration from the 
Sierra Maestra, contained a “formal promise” of general elections at the end 
of one year and an “absolute guarantee” of freedom of information, press, 
and all individual and political rights guaranteed by the 1940 Constitution. 

* Castro’s letter of December 14, 1957, to the Cuban exiles upheld the 
“prime duty” of the post-Batista provisional government to hold general 
elections and the right of politica] parties, even during the provisional govern- 
ment. to put forward programs, organize, and participate in the elections. 

¢ In an article in Coronet magazine of February 1958, Castro wrote of 
fighting for a “genuine representative government,” “truly honest” general 
elections within 12 months, “full and untrammelled” freedom of public in- 
formation and all communication media, and re-establishment of all personal 
and political rights set forth in the 1940 Constitution. The greatest irony is 
that he defended himself against the accusation “of plotting to replace military 
dictatorship with revolutionary dictatorship.” 

¢ In his answers to Jules Dubois of May 1958, Castro pledged “full en- 
forcement” of the 1940 Constitution and “a provisional government of 
entirely civilian character that will return the country to normality and hold 
general elections within a period of no more than one year.” 

¢ In the unity manifesto of July 1958, Castro agreed “to guide our 


6. Castro’s pre-1959 promises are dealt with by Huberman and Sweezy in a peculiar way, Twelve-and-a-haltf 
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In the mountains at this time, Mills was told, the armed men under Castro 
numbered only about 300. Four months later, in August 1958, the two 
columns commanded by Majors Guevara and Camilo Cienfuegos, entrusted 
with the mission of cutting the island in two, the biggest single rebel opera- 
tion of the entire struggle, amounted, according to Guevara, to 220 men. 
Sartre was informed that the total number of barbudos in all Cuba from 
beginning to end was only 3,000. Castro’s fighting force was until the end 
so minute that it hardly deserves to be called an army, let alone a “peasant 
army,” and even the influx of the last four or five months failed to give it 
anything like a mass character. In any case, the character of an army is 
established by its leadership and cadres, which remained exclusively middle 
class throughout, and not by its common soldiers—or every army in the 
world would similarly be an army of the peasantry and proletariat. 

How could such a small band “defeat” Batista’s Army of over 40,000? 

The answer is that it did not defeat Batista’s Army in any military sense. 
It succeeded in making Batista destroy himself. Until the spring of 1958, 
life in most of Cuba went on much as usual. But the fiasco of the April 
strike forced Castro to change his tactics. Disappointed in his hopes of a 
mass uprising, he shifted over to full-scale guerrilla warfare—bombings, 
sabotage. hit-and-run raids. Batista’s answer to the terror was counterterror. 
The Army and Secret Police struck back blindly, indiscriminately, sense- 
lessly. The students, blamed as the main trouble makers, were their chief 
victims. It became safer for young men to take to the hills than to walk in 
the streets. The orgy of murders, tortures and brutalities sent tremors of 
fear and horror through the entire Cuban people and especially the middle- 
class parents of the middle-class students. 

This universal revulsion in the last six months of Batista’s rule penetrated 
and permeated his own Army and made it incapable of carrying out the 
offensive which it launched in May against Castro’s hideout. As Mills’ 
book says. Batista’s Army “just evaporated.” The engagements between 
the two sides were so few and inconclusive that Batista’s abdication caught 
Castro by surprise. The real victor in this struggle was not Castro’s “peasant 
army” but the entire Cuban people. The heaviest losses were suffered by the 
largely middle-class urban resistance movement, which secreted the political 
and psychological acids that ate into Batista’s fighting force; Sartre was told 
that Batista’s Army and police killed 1,000 barbudos in the last clashes in 
the mountains and 19,000 in the urban resistance movement. 

Castro’s guerrilla tactics, then, aimed not so much at “defeating” the enemy 
as at inducing him to lose his head, fight terror with counterterror on the 
largest possible scale, and make life intolerable for the ordinary citizen. 
These tactics can be employed by even a few hundred rebels, and they are 
now being applied against the democratic government of Romulo Betan- 
court in Venezuela. The same terror that Castro used against Batista is now 
being used against Castro. And Castro has responded with counterterror, 
just as Batista did. 


5. Verde Olivo, October 8, 1960. 
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3. THE PROMISED LAND 


HE STRUGGLE for power also helps to answer the question: Was the 

Cuban revolution “betrayed?” The answer obviously depends on what 
revolution one has in mind—the revolution that Castro promised before 
taking power, or the one he has made since taking power. 

Huberman and Sweezy have written: “Fidel had made his promises and 
was determined to carry them out, faithfully and to the letter.” But neither 
they, nor Mills, nor Sartre, ever say what these promises were. The oversight 
has been a necessary part of the mythology. 

| have made a brief inventory of the promises. political and economic, 
made by Castro from his “History Will Absolve Me” speech (at his trial in 
1953) to the end of 1958. These promises have already become so embar- 
rassing that some of his literary champions have begun to rewrite history 
(after less than two years!) by avoiding all mention of them.® 


Political: 

* Castro’s 1953 speech predicted that the first revolutionary law would be 
restoration of the 1940 Constitution and made an allusion to a “government 
of popular election.” 

* Castro’s manifesto of July 1957, his first political declaration from the 
Sierra Maestra, contained a “formal promise” of general elections at the end 
of one year and an “absolute guarantee” of freedom of information, press. 
and all individual and political rights guaranteed by the 1940 Constitution. 

¢ Castro’s letter of December 14, 1957, to the Cuban exiles upheld the 
“prime duty” of the post-Batista provisional government to hold general 
elections and the right of politica] parties, even during the provisional govern- 
ment. to put forward programs, organize, and participate in the elections. 

* In an article in Coronet magazine of February 1958, Castro wrote of 
fighting for a “genuine representative government,” “truly honest” general 
elections within 12 months, “full and untrammelled” freedom of public in- 
formation and all communication media, and re-establishment of all personal 
and political rights set forth in the 1940 Constitution. The greatest irony is 
that he defended himself against the accusation “of plotting to replace military 
dictatorship with revolutionary dictatorship.” 

* In his answers to Jules Dubois of May 1958, Castro pledged “full en- 
forcement” of the 1940 Constitution and “a provisional government of 
entirely civilian character that will return the country to normality and hold 
general elections within a period of no more than one year.” 

¢ In the unity manifesto of July 1958, Castro agreed “to guide our 


6. Castro’s pre-1959 promises are dealt with by Huberman and Sweezy in a peculiar way, Twelve-and-a-half 
pages of the 1953 speech are cited, but omitted is the five-point program on which he said the revolution 
was based. This program began: ‘‘The first revolutionary law would have restored sovereignty to the people 
and proclaimed the Constitution of 1940 as the true supreme law of the state, until such time as the 
people should decide to modify it or to change it.’’ The others provided for grants of land to small planters 
and peasants, with indemnification to the former owners; the right of workers to share in profits; a greater 
share of the cane crop to all planters; and confiscation of all illegally obtained property. 

While the speech makes other important points, this is the only itemized program in it, and it is hard 
to see how its omission can be justified. The unity pact of July 1958 is handled in the same way. It 
contained three points: a common strategy, postwar ‘‘normality,’’ and ‘‘a minimum governmental program.”’ 
I have quoted the second point in full in the text. Huberman and Sweezy cite a paragraph in this unity 
pact which asked the U.S, to cease all military and other types of aid to Batista, but ignore the three- 
Point program, which might have put Castro’s promises in a somewhat different light. 

Mills simply ignores the whole collection of Castro’s pre-power pledges, 











nation, after the fall of the tyrant, to normality by instituting a brief pro- 
visional government that will lead the country to full constitutional and 
democratic procedures.” 


Economic: 

¢ In the 1953 speech, Castro supported grants of land to small planters 
and peasants. with indemnification to the former owners: the rights of 
workers to share in profits; a greater share of the cane crop to all planters; 
and confiscation of all illegally obtained property. His land reform advocated 
maximum holdings for agricultural enterprises and the distribution of re- 
maining land to farming families: it also provided for encouragement of 
“agricultural cooperatives for the common use of costly equipment. cold 
storage plants. and a single professional technical direction in cultivation 
and breeding.” In addition, the speech expressed the intention of national- 
izing the electric and telephone companies. 

¢ The manifesto of July 1957 defined the agrarian reform as distribution 
of barren lands, with prior indemnification, and conversion of share-croppers 
and squatters into proprietors of the lands worked on. 

¢ The Coronet article favored a land reform to give peasants clear title 
to the land. with “just compensation of expropriated owners.” It declared 
that Castro had no plans for expropriating or nationalizing foreign invest- 
ments and that he had suspended an earlier program to extend government 
ownership to public utilities. On nationalization, he wrote: 


I personally have come to feel that nationalization is, at best. a 
cumbersome instrument. It does not seem to make the state any 
stronger. yet it enfeebles private enterprise. Even more importantly, 
any attempt at wholesale nationalization would obviously hamper the 
principal point of our economic platform—industrialization at the 
fastest possible rate. For this purpose, foreign investments will always 
be welcome and secure here. 


¢ In May 1958. he assured his biographer, Jules Dubois: 


Never has the 26th of July Movement talked about socializing or 
nationalizing the industries. This is simply stupid fear of our revolu- 
tion. We have proclaimed from the first day that we fight for the full 
enforcement of the Constitution of 1940, whose norms establish guaran- 
tees, rights and obligations for all the elements that have a part in 
production. Comprised therein is free enterprise and invested capital 
as well as many other economic, civic, and political rights. 


e The unity manifesto of July 1958, which was written by Castro, merely 


called for: 


A minimum governmental program that will guarantee the punish- 
ment of the guilty ones, the rights of the workers, the fulfilment of 
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international commitments, public order, peace, freedom. as well as 
the economic, social, and political progress of the Cuban people. 


Such were the promises that Fidel had made. The near-unanimity with 
which Castro’s victory was accepted in January 1959 was the result not 
merely of his heroic strugele and glamorous beard but of the political 
consensus which he appeared to embody. This consensus had resulted from 
the democratic disappointments of 1944-52 and the Batista despotism of 
1952-58. There was broad agreement that Cuba could never go back to the 
corrupt brand of democracy of the past, and the Cuban middle class was 
ready for deep-going social and political reforms to make impossible another 
Prio Socarras and another Batista. Castro promised to restore Cuban 
democracy and make it work, not a “direct” or “people’s’” democracy 
but the one associated with the 1940 Constitution which was so radical 
that much of it, especially the provision for agrarian reform, was never 
implemented. 

It is. moreover, unthinkable that Castro could have won power if he had 
given the Cuban people the slightest forewarning of what he has presented 
them with—a wholly government-controlled press and all other means of 
communication, ridicule of elections, wholesale confiscation and socializa- 
> that are (as Huberman and Sweezy admit) virtually 
“state farms,” or a dictatorship of any kind, including that of the proletariat. 
It was precisely the kind of promises Castro made that enabled him to win 
the support of the overwhelming majority of the Cuban middle and other 
classes; a “peasant revolution” would hardly have been expressed in quite 
the same way. 

The least that can be said, therefore, is that Castro promised one kind 
of revolution and made another. The revolution Castro promised was un- 
questionably betrayed. 


4. THE SOCIOLOGICAL IMAGINATION 


tion. “cooperatives” 


| i H& Castro mythology tends to distort not only the original nature of 
the Cuban revolution but also the character of Cuban society. 

Pages are written by Huberman and Sweezy about the peasantry, a 
single paragraph about the working class, and almost nothing about the 
middle class. Mills never seems to have made up his mind which Cubans 
were speaking through him. Judging by his own list of the Cubans who 
spoke to him, there was not a worker, and certainly not a peasant, in the 
lot. Without exception. his informants were middle-class intellectuals and 
professionals of the type in power. Sometimes he makes them speak in their 
own name; more often they masquerade as the most impoverished and 
miserable of Cuban peasants. They say, “we squatted on the edge of the 
road in our filthy huts,” as if they were the “we” and as if this was typical 
of all Cubans. The average reader might imagine that Cuba was nothing 
but “a place of misery and filth, illii-racy and exploitation and sloth.” 
This may be a triumph of propaganda but it is a travesty of sociology. 
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Cuba before Castro was, indeed, a country with serious social problems, 
but it was far from being a peasant country or even a typically “under- 
developed” one. Its population was more urban than rural: 57 per cent in 
the urban areas and 43 per cent in the rural, with the trend strongly in 
favor of the former (according to the Geografia de Cuba written by Antonio 
Nunez Jiménez, the present director of the Agrarian Reform Institute). 
The people dependent on agriculture for a living made up about 40 per cent, 
and of these over one-quarter were classified as farmers and ranchers. In 
1954, the national income was divided as follows: the sugar industry, agri- 
cultural and industrial, 25 per cent; other agriculture, 13 per cent; other 
industry and commerce, 40 per cent; everything else, 21 per cent. 

The standard of living, low by U.S. and West European standards, was 
comparatively high by Latin American; only three countries. Venezuela, 
Argentina and Chile, rated above Cuba in per capita income; Cuba’s was 
almost as high as Italy’s and much higher than Japan’s. Cuba ranked fifth 
in Latin America in manufacturing, behind Brazil, Argentina, Mexico and 
Chile. Cuba had one automobile for every 39 inhabitants (in Argentina, 60; 
Mexico. 91; Brazil, 158). and one radio for every five inhabitants (second 
to Argentina, with one out of three). Cuban tourists were able to spend 
more in the United States than American tourists spent in Cuba. After 
World War II, Cuban interests were strong enough to buy a substantial 
share of U.S.-owned sugar production which fell from 70-80 per cent of 
the total at its high point in the 1930s to about 35 per cent in 1958. Govern- 
ment encouragement of “Cubanization” would easily have cut the figure in 
half again in a short time under a post-Batista democratic regime. 

I am not trying to suggest that Cuba’s economy was a healthy one. It 
was precariously dependent on the fluctuations of a single crop, sugar, which 
accounted for more than 80 per cent of Cuban exports and employed about 
a half million workers for only three to four months a year. As the rates 
of illiteracy show— 41.7 per cent in the rural areas and only 11.6 per cent 
in the urban areas—the social development of Cuba was shockingly un- 
balanced in favor of the cities and towns, and Castro’s crusade for the 
peasantry has repaid the Cuban upper and middle classes for decades of 
indifference to the welfare of the land workers. 

But this is not the same thing as implying (as Mills often does) that 
Cuba was nothing but a land of backward, illiterate, diseased, starving 
peasants. When he writes, “We speak Spanish, we are mainly rural, and 
we are poor,” the first statement is undoubtedly correct, the second is 
demonstrably false, and the third is partly true. Cuba was one of the most 
middle-class countries in Latin America. 

In effect, this mythology of the Cuban social structure makes Castro’s 
victory inexplicable. If a “handful” of middle-class “students and _intel- 
lectuals’” had the active support of only a few hundred or even a few 
thousand peasants, without either the working or middle classes (as Mills 
maintains). the Batista regime would never have toppled. It was the desertion 
of the middle class—on which Batista’s power was based—that caused his 
regime to disintegrate from within and his Army to evaporate. 
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S. ECLIPSE OF A MOVEMENT 


ASTRO’S “BETRAYAL” of the Cuban revolution has also taken another 
form. 

When Batista fell, two movements entered into competition—Castro’s 
26th of July Movement (named after the date of his first unsuccessful at- 
tempt in 1953) and the official Communist party, the Partido Socialista 
Popular. The odds seemed to favor the former overwhelmingly. In his 
first victory address at Camp Liberty, Castro spoke of the popular sympathy 
and almost unanimous support of the Cuban youth which the 26th of July 
Movement enjoyed, and he appeared to argue that there was no need for 
any other movement. 

But a different fate soon awaited the 26th of July Movement. The reason, 
as it was explained to Mme. de Beauvoir, is most revealing: 


The 26th of July Movement. from which the revolution issued, had 
an apparatus, but a petty-bourgeois one, which could not follow the 
revolution in the radicalization that has been proceeding since the 
taking of power; it was not capable of going along with the advance 
of the agrarian reform. So it was permitted to fall away. 


Mme. de Beauvoir passes on this information without the slightest in- 
dication that there might have been something unwholesome in this pro- 
cedure, But apart from the justification for Castro’s decision to eviscerate 
his own movement, she confirms the middle-class character of that move- 
ment and Castro’s political reason for condemning it to a nominal existence 
—the difference between its revolution and his. 

Not so long ago also, there was no higher honor in Castro’s Cuba than 
to belong to the rebel army. It was the chief basis of Castro’s rule; army 
men actually ran the country through ostensibly civilian organizations, such 
as the Agrarian Reform Institute. When Huberman and Sweezy first visited 
Cuba last March, they reported that “from January 1, 1959, to this day the 
real power has always been in the revolutionary army, manned and nourished 
by as radical a social class as any in the world today”—the Cuban peasantry. 
But on their second visit six months later, they noted the “ (relative) 
eclipse” of the rebel army and the officially inspired rise of the large, 
amorphous militia. Indeed, in their December 1960 article, they no longer 
refer to it as the rebel army; it had become the “regular army.” Instead 
of the “truly most remarkable relations of solidarity, trust, and under- 
standing” between Castro and the army at the time of their book, they 
intimated that it had become a potential counterrevolutionary force, typical 
of Latin American “standing armies.” Once the rebel army’s peasant charac- 
ter had been its greatest glory; now it had apparently become a serious 
drawback. Bohemia Libre, the edition in exile of Cuba’s most famous maga- 
zine, has gone so far as to say editorially that the rebel army “already does 
not exist.” In any case, it has gone the way of the 26th of July Movement. 
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The fate of David Salvador, the outstanding labor leader of the 26th 
of July Movement, tells the same story. Before Batista fell, Salvador rep- 
resented the underground group. “Labor Unity.” and coordinated the resist- 
ance within the working class. At a time when the official Cuban Commu- 
nists opposed Castro as a “putschist.” Salvador believed in him and in 
the last period of Batista’s rule went to jail for his underground activity. After 
the victory, he took over the leadership of the Cuban labor movement for 
the 26th of July Movement and served as secretary general of the Cuban 
trade union federation. At its national congress in November 1959, however. 
Salvador’s fortunes suddenly changed. The 26th of July Movement would 
have scored an overwhelming victory over the Communists, if Fidel Castro 
himself had not unexpectedly appeared at the congress. berated the dele- 
gates for “having given proof neither of prudence. nor of unity. nor of 
anything.” and demanded, in effect. the installation of a triumvirate in the 
federation’s leadership, including the pro-Communist candidate. Jestis Soto. 
The real leader soon became Soto, not Salvador. whom the Communist organ. 
Hoy, began to attack openly for his “strange attitude.” 

With his family. David Salvador was caught in November 1960 trying 
to escape from Cuba in a small boat. and he has again been cast into prison, 
this time by Batista’s successor, Fidel Castro. The trade unions have lost 
even the bargaining power they had under Batista: they have become 
propaganda appendages of the Ministry of Labor which makes all de- 
cisions on wages and conditions, Soviet-style. 

What does all this mean? In his own 26th of July Movement, in the 
rebel army and in the labor movement. Castro has shunted aside the very 
ones who helped him in the struggle for power. He has done so, as Mme. de 
Beauvoir has hinted, because they were led to expect a different revolution 
from the one he is making. The 26th of July Movement was sacrificed first 
because it was the embryo of a political party. it could grow into a full- 
fledged party or become an empty shell. The rebel army has never recovered 
from the shock of Castro’s persecution of one of his closest former comrades- 
in-arms, Major Hubert Matos, who was sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment 
for having protested against the favoritism shown to Communists in the 
army. As Mills remarks in Listen, Yankee!, “that was the biggest 
blow.” 

The “mass assemblies” and amorphous militias now suit Castro’s pur- 
poses better because they are so impersonal and anonymous. The individuals 
in the outdoor spectacles have a direct relationship only to Castro personally, 
not to each other. The demonstrations are as “democratic” as Hitler’s Nurem- 
berg rallies and Mussolini’s balcony speeches once were. 

The 26th of July Movement and the rebel army were more than Castro’s 
personal emanations: their members were bound by a cause for which they 
had fought and sacrificed together. That cause went back to a period before 
Castro’s personal rule and to a revolution waged against personal rule. 
That Castro could not live with the 26th of July Movement and the rebel 
army is more than faintly reminiscent of Stalin’s need to abolish the Society 


of Old Bolsheviks. 
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6. THE TWO REVOLUTIONS 


UKEWARM lemonade helped Jean-Paul Sartre to understand the nature 
& Castro’s “democracy.” 

One day, as he tells the story. Castro invited Mme. de Beauvoir and him- 
self on an “inspection tour” of the Veradero beach. Soon the party stopped 
at a little refreshment stand. Castro offered them some lemonade. He started 
to drink some himself. put down his glass, and said loudly: “It’s lukewarm.” 
Then the following dialogue ensued: 

“Don’t you have refrigerators?” Castro asked. 

“Sure we do,” the waitress said. “But they don’t work.” 

“Have you reported it to your superior?” 

“Of course. last week. And it isn’t a big job,” she added familiarly. “An 
electrician could do it in two hours of work.” 

“And no one has been ordered to make the repairs?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “You know how it is,” she added. 

And this is Sartre’s comment on the scene: 

“It was the first time that I understood—still somewhat vaguely—what 
I called the other day ‘direct democracy.’ Between the waitress and Castro, 
an immediate secret understanding (connivence) was established. . . .” 

Castro was not yet satisfied. Sartre relates how Castro insisted on going 
over to the delinquent refrigerator and vainly tried to fix it himself, At 
length. Castro turned to the young waitress and muttered: “Tell your 
superiors that if they don’t get busy on their problems, they will have 
problems with me.” 

One reads and wonders. Could it really be that this banal and somewhat 
embarrassing little scene convinced the famous and worldly French phi- 
losopher that Castro’s Cuba was—not an ordinary kind of democracy but 
a “direct democracy?” Involuntarily, my mind went back to some ex- 
periences in the Dominican Republic a few years ago. There, too, the 
Lider Maximo, who prefers being called El Jefe, liked to visit his domain, 
see his subjects personally and settle problems on the spot.’ To my dismay, 
I discovered that there was much to be said for his regime in purely physical 
terms. that the peasants worshipped him, that he could have won honest 
elections quite as overwhelmingly as his fixed elections, and that the only 
ones who seemed disturbed were a few intellectuals and other dubious middle- 
class characters. It was easy to imagine the same scene played by El Jefe, 
the young waitress, lukewarm lemonade, and the refrigerator that wouldn’t 
work, except perhaps that El Jefe, having had much more time, no longer 
permitted Iukewarm lemonade under any circumstances. But the greatest 
blow of all came one day when I entered into a philosophical discussion with 
a leading official and asked whether El Jefe’s unique system had a name. 
Gravely and courteously, he answered: “neo-democracy.” | must have flushed 
in anger. If only they would leave “democracy” alone! If Generalissimo 





7. One of Castro’s titles is also ‘‘El Jefe de la Revolucién,’’ as on the front page of the leading semi- 
Official newspaper, ‘‘Revolucién,’’ December 16, 1960. The same issue contains two “‘lider maximo.” 
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Rafael Leonidas Trujillo was the leader of a democracy. even a “neo- 
democracy,” who was not? 

At bottom, all these “neo” and “direct” democracies rest on a simple 
proposition: that the Leader and his people are one and indivisible. Hence 
they need no representative institutions, no elections, no loyal or disloyal 
oppositions. no free or partially critical press, none of the rights and safe- 
guards traditionally associated with a democracy. 

The horror of this thinking is that it wipes out the lessons to be learned 
from the most desperate and tragic experiences of our time. If there is 
anything that should have burned itself into our consciousness, it is the 
excruciating evil of the popular despot, the beloved dictator, the mass Leader. 
The connivence which Sartre imagined between Castro and the waitress 
existed between Hitler and a too large portion of the German people and 
between Trujillo and an even larger portion of the Dominican people. More 
horrible still is the fact that, with the whole modern machinery of propaganda 
at their disposal, the Leaders can manufacture a reasonable facsimile of 
popular consent even if they may not have it to start out with, Is it necessary 
at this late date to recall these terrible lessons to Jean-Paul Sartre? Could he 
have survived the “direct democracy” that he recommends to the Cubans? 

Castro’s “democracy” poses awkward problems for all his apologists. Their 
argument runs: (a) Castro could win any election overwhelmingly and. 
therefore, (b) elections are unnecessary or harmful and. anyway, (c) all 
previous Cuban elections were crooked. Here. again, it seems necessary 
to recall the ABC of democracy to people who pride themselves on being the 
only real democrats. The democratic mandate is not one that once given 
cannot be revoked: it is of the essence of democratic consent that it must 
be periodically renewed. Most observers estimated Castro’s popular support 
at 90 per cent or more in January 1959, and at 75 per cent or more a year 
later, but it may well be, as some claim, that the figure has been cut to 
50 per cent or less at the present time. It is no longer certain that he could 
win any election overwhelmingly or at all. 

There have been three stages in Castro’s attitude towards elections. First. 
he promised them. Then he said they were not immediately feasible. Now he 
ridicules them. In effect, he once said: “Cuba has never had an honest 
election and a truly free press. I will show Cuba how to have them.” Now 
he says: “Cuba has never had an honest election and a truly free press. 
Therefore, Cuba has no right to have them under me.” Here, in essence, are 
the two revolutions of Fidel Castro. 

The problem of elections is evaded by the counteroffer of something even 
better. Huberman and Sweezy write: “What we do maintain is that the 
revolution itself gives the Government a far more democratic mandate than 
the freest of free elections ever could, and that it is the sacred duty of the 
Government to carry out the oft-announced platform of the revolution before 
it comes back to the people asking for either approval or further instructions.” 
What revolution? What platform? The revolution to restore the Constitution 
of 1940 and hold elections in 12-18 months? Or the revolution against the 
Constitution and against elections for an indefinite period? How can the 
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Government come back to the people for “approval” and “further instructions” 
when it has never once gone to them for approval or instructions? 

The reference to the “oft-announced platform of the revolution” is simply 
incredible. Huberman and Sweezy might have been less tempted to make 
it if they had not successfully avoided stating that platform. They themselves 
tell a story which belies it. According to them, the first draft of the agrarian 
reform law contained no provision for cooperatives. All the revolutionaries 
around Castro believed that the peasants were not ready for them. The 
decision to have them was made by Castro alone against the better judgment 
of his closest advisers and adherents. By Huberman and Sweezy’s own 
admission, then, Castro did not carry out “the oft-announced platform of the 
revolution” as anyone else had understood it in this key area; he carried 
out a basic revision of that platform to the surprise of everyone but Fidel 
Castro.* 

But there is something even more deeply objectionable to this reasoning. 
It implies that anyone who claims to possess the true idea of the revolution 
confers on himself a more democratic mandate than any of the people, even 
in the freest of free elections, can give him. The next step—and revolutionists 
have taken it—is to say that it is “democratic” to make the revolution without 
the people or despiie the people—in, of course, the people’s interest. Out of 
such revolutions have invariably come the worst tyrannies. 


7. SCAPEGOAT HISTORY 


HILE SOME writers see everything but Communism in Castro, others 

see nothing but Communism. The most extreme version of this second 
school of thought may be found in the book, Red Star Over Cuba, by Nathaniel 
Weyl. Weyl knew the international Communist movement from the inside 
during the 1930s—he has testified that he once belonged to the same American 
party unit as Alger Hiss—and he has also written a book on Mexico’s 
agrarian reform under ex-President Lazaro Cardenas. There is no indication, 


8. The present-day Cuban ‘‘cooperatives’’ are usually traced back to Castro’s ‘‘History Will Absolve Me’’ 
speech in 1953. A careful reading of the key passage in that speech hardly bears this out. 


“A revolutionary government, after transferring the ownership of parcels of land to the one 
hundred thousand small farmers who today pay rent, would proceed to a definite solution of the 
land problem by, first: establishing, as the Constitution orders, a maximum acreage for each type 
of agricultural enterprise and acquiring the excess acreage by means of expropriation, recovering 
lands usurped from the State, filling in swamp and marsh lands, planting vast tracts and reserving 
zones for reforestation; second, distributing the remaining land among farming families with prefer- 
ence given to the largest ones, encouraging agricultural cooperatives for the common use of costly 
equipment, cold storage, and a uniform professional direction in cultivation and breeding, and, 
finally, to facilitate assistance, equipment, protection, and useful knowledge to the farming population’ 
(‘‘Pensamiento Politico, Econémico y Social de Fidel Castro,’’ Editorial Lex, Havana, 1959, pp, 44-45). 


I have purposely translated this passage in its literal form in order to give the reader a sense of 
where cooperatives belonged in the total scheme of Castro’s 1953 agricultural policy. They obviously 
occupied a minor place in the general scheme; they were intended, in the traditional meaning of co- 
operatives, to service independent landowners. These 1953 cooperatives were clearly not the ‘“‘state farms’’ 
of 1959. In addition, Castro seems to have dropped or rarely mentioned ‘‘cooperatives’’ after 1953. 

The version of this passage in the Huberman-Sweezy book (p. 41) is taken from the official English 
translation of this speech, published by the Liberal Press, New York. For some reason, the phrase “for 
the common use of costly equipment, cold storage’’ was omitted from this translation, as a result of 
which the whole section on cooperatives is somewhat distorted. In 1953, Castro’s ‘‘agrarian reform” 
Meant what it has usually meant: land for landless peasants. But, then, Huberman and Sweezy discovered, 
via a translator, that Cuban peasants do not want their own land; they did not even understand the 
question of owning their own land ‘“‘until it had been repeatedly rephrased and explained’’ (p. 116, note). 
Huberman and Sweezy add that this incident set them off on their entire interpretation of the Cuban 
Revolution! If so, the Cuban peasants are truly unique, and no one apparently ever understood them before 
—certainly not Fidel Castro who put so much emphasis on giving them their own land in 1953 and after. 
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however. that he has had a personal knowledge of Cuba in the last two years 
or at any other time. 

Much of Weyl’s book is based on police and intelligence sources, such as 
the Batista regime’s Bureau for the Repression of Communist Activities 
(BRAC.) A lurid series of articles in a sensation-mongering New York 
tabloid is treated as if it were a serious historical source. The recklessness 
with which Weyl uses his materials, good, bad and dubious. is matched 
by that of his views. These range from the conviction that Fidel Castro has 
been “a trusted Soviet agent” since 1948, when he was little more than 21 
vears old, to the imputation that Cuba was lost to Communism by “appease- 
ment-oriented” officials of the State Department. The implicit thesis of the 
book was stated by Senators James Eastland (D.-Miss.) and Thomas Dodd 
(D.-Conn.) of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. whom Weyl 
quotes: “Cuba was handed to Castro and the Communists by a combination 
of Americans in the same way that China was handed to the Communists.” 
In effect, this is the extreme “right-wing” case against Castro and those who 
allegedly put him into power. 

Weyl’s methods hardly inspire confidence in his results. He makes some 
members of the State Department the butt of his indignation for having 
failed to accept the evidence that Castro has been a Communist and Soviet 
agent for a dozen years. But. for some reason, he fails to mention that 
General C. P. Cabell. Deputy Director of the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, 
testified in November 1959 before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
(one of his favorite sources) that “we believe that Castro is not a member 
of the Communist party, and does not consider himself to be a Communist.” 
Presumably the CIA had gone to some trouble to find out all about Castro’s 
past political allegiances and was less riddled than the State Department with 
“appeasement-minded subordinates” (Weyl’s phrase for then Under Secretary 
Christian Herter, Assistant Secretary for Latin American Affairs, Roy R. 
Rubottom, and Director of the Caribbean Division William A. Wieland). 
The CIA may have been wrong, but its evaluation of the evidence certainly 
has a bearing on Weyl’s case against members of the State Department with 
a similar view. 

Weyl, however, cites the testimony before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee of Raphael Diaz Balart (Castro’s former brother-in-law). who 
worked for Batista to the end. He writes that Diaz Balart gave “basically 
the same account” as that of Dr. Emilio Nunez Portuondo, Batista’s former 
Prime Minister, who declared that “Fidel Castro subordinated himself to 
Communist party discipline during his first year at the University (1945-46) 
and used his Party name of Fidelio.” Weyl then quotes those portions of 
Diaz Balart’s testimony which indicate that Castro and the Communist 
students had had “a very nice understanding” about helping each other. But 
he does not quote Diaz Balart’s direct assertion: “No, he was not in that 
moment a member. He was just in that moment an opportunist leader who 
wanted to promote himself.” Basically Diaz Balart gave anything but the 
same account as Nunez Portuondo. 

Weyl also plavs fast and loose in his references to Communist money 
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allegedly put at Castro’s disposal in the Sierra Maestra. He quotes from the 
articles by two newspapermen in the New York Daily News: “ ‘Once,’ said a 
man who was close to Fidel, ‘Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, an active member of 
the Communist party in Cuba, arrived with a dozen men loaded with money. 
It came to $800,000 and Fidel hugged him and shouted, ‘Now we’re ready 
to win the war.’” Thus Weyl quotes two newspapermen who quote “a man 
who was close to Fidel.” But some 30 pages later, Weyl writes: “We have 
seen that Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, who was not only a member of the Political 
Bureau of the Cuban Communist party, but its brains, went to the Sierra 
Maestra to bring Fidel Castro almost a million dollars.” There is no doubt 
about Rafael Rodriguez’ journey to the Sierra Maestra in June 1958—he 
readily admitted it to me when [| talked to him last spring—but only a 
reader with a short memory would “have seen” that Rafael Rodriguez had 
brought Fidel Castro almost a million dollars. Perhaps he did, but the 
evidence is third-hand at best. Nevertheless, Weyl goes on to assert that 
“Fidel Castro’s forces won primarily because they had almost unlimited 
supplies of money.” 

How much more complex Cuban politics can be than Weyl appears to 
make it may be gathered from his reference to Rail Roa. Weyl writes that 
one of the Cuban Communist party’s “charter members and early leaders 
was Raul Roa, whom Fidel Castro would later appoint Foreign Minister of 
Cuba.” That is all. From this a reader might suppose that Roa was just 
another Communist functionary in Castro’s entourage. But Roa has had a 
rather more varied political career. He wrote an article in Mexico in 1956 
denouncing “the crimes, disasters and outrages perpetrated” by the Soviet 
> in Hungary. This article, together with other uncomplimentary 
references to Communism, were reprinted in his book, En Pie, issued by an 
official publishing house in Cuba in October 1959. The Communist leader, 
Blas Roca, in the official Communist organ, Hoy, of March 11, 1959, 
denounced Roa as a_plattista—the historical equivalent of an “agent of 
American imperialism.”® Yet Roa has become a servile spokesman of the 
Communism and Soviet Union which he had many times condemned. He has 
never, however, completely won the trust of the Communists, one of whom 
has been put in as his Under Secretary. 

Weyl also identifies Faustino Pérez as a Communist on the basis of 
Batista’s sources. The official Cuban Communists have always blamed Pérez 
(the leader of the former Havana underground) for the failure of the April 
1958 strike on the ground that he refused to make a deal with them. They 
took their revenge in November 1959 when he was ousted from Castro’s 
Government for protesting against the treatment of Major Hubert Matos. 
Weyl even cites a “Cuban underground” report that Matos worked for the 
Communists “as early as 1957,” without saying a word about the price 
Matos has paid for his anti-Communism. Such blunders are inevitable in 


“invaders’ 


%. Senator Orville H. Platt gave his name to the famous amendment which empowered the U.S. to 
intervene in Cuba; it was revoked in 1934. The Platt Amendment was written into the Cuban Constitution 
as an appendix in 1901 and embodied in the U.S.-Cuban treaty of 1903. Weyl manages in a single 
sentence (p. 55, note) to get Senator Platt’s first name and the date of his amendment wrong—a curious 
feat for a student of Cuba. 
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a book which accepts Batista’s and Trujillo’s sources uncritically. Communists, 
ex-Communists, non-Communists and opportunists are indiscriminately 
lumped together. Every bit of evidence that does not fit the book’s thesis 
is ruthlessly suppressed or glossed over. All the hard problems of Castro’s 
political developments are over-simplified and vulgarized. 

Sometimes a reader of both the Mills and Weyl books might be hopelessly 
puzzled. Mills’ Yankee is taunted with the question. “What did you do— 
about the weapons, for example. the Yankee Government kept sending—and 
sending—and sending—to Batista?” But in Weyl’s book. former Ambassador 
Earl E. T. Smith says of the United States’ decision to stop sending arms to 
Batista in March 1958, that “the psychological impact on the morale of the 
government was crippling.” In his recent book, Respuesta (Reply). published 
in Mexico. Fulgencio Batista also complains bitterly against the harmful 
effect of the U.S. embargo on arms. A reader of Mills’ book would never 
know that the arms had ever been cut off. A reader of Weyl’s book would 
never know that the effect of the arms embargo was partially undone by 
the failure to withdraw the military mission. 

Weyl’s chief American scapegoat is Herbert L. Matthews of the New York 
Times. In February 1957, Matthews published three articles and photographs 
which proved that Castro was alive. and he vouched for his idealism, courage. 
and innocence of Communism. The chief count against William Wieland 
seems to be that he advised the newly-appointed Ambassador Smith to be 
briefed by Matthews before assuming his post. Rubottom’s main misdeed 
appears to have been that he told a Senate subcommittee on December 31, 
1958, the day before Batista’s flight. that “there was no evidence of any 
organized Communist element within the Castro movement or that Sefor 
Castro himself was under Communist influence.” As if this were not trouble 
enough for Rubottom, he also stands accused of having been the protégé of 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower, whom Wey]! brushes off as “a well-intentioned. vaguely 
Leftist. former New Deal bureaucrat.” 

Ambassador Smith’s briefing by Matthews, which promises to become a 
minor cause célébre in some circles of American politics, runs true to form 
in Weyl’s book. On checking, I found that Ambassador Smith had testified: 
“IT spent six weeks in Washington, approximately four days of each week, 
visiting various agencies and being briefed by the State Department and 
those whom the State Department designated.” He also said that “in the 
course of six weeks [ was briefed by numbers of people in the usual course 
as every Ambassador is briefed.” One of these people, suggested by Wieland, 
was Matthews. Weyl converts this testimony to: “Ambassador Smith made 
the remarkable disclosure that Wieland sent him to none other than Herbert 
Matthews to get his briefing on Cuban affairs before departing for his post 
in Havana.” Thus “a” briefing is transformed into “his” briefing, as if 
Matthews were the only one to brief Smith. And it is hard to understand 
what is remarkable about the recommendation of Matthews in May 1957, 
among many others, since at the time he was one of the very few Americans 
who had talked to Fidel Castro. 

Some other testimony before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 
which Weyl does not quote, might not have been irrelevant. According to 
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Batista’s commander in the Sierra Maestra area, Colonel Ugalde Carrillo, his 
forces there numbered 6,000 to 7,000. He estimated Castro’s men at 700 to 
800. In addition. Batista’s Army contained more than 33,000 men elsewhere. 
This force of over 40,000 had for years obtained as much arms as it had 
wanted from the United States and elsewhere. The American Ambassador 
from 1953 to the middle of 1957, Arthur Gardner, was so “pro-Batista” that, 
as Mrs. Ruby Hart Phillips (the long-time New York Times correspondent 
in Havana) has written in her recent book, the dictator was embarrassed 
because he thought that the Ambassador was overdoing it. Despite Matthews’ 
remarkable briefing, Gardner’s successor, Earl Smith, was so “anti-Castro” 
that his subordinates pleaded with him in vain to be less partisan. And 
despite Matthews’ pro-Castro articles of February 1957, Castro’s entire force 
14 months later numbered only 300 (according to Mills) and at most 800 
(according to Ugalde). 

The forces at Batista’s disposal were to the very end so superior in numbers 
and weapons that only a vast popular revulsion can account for Batista’s 
debacle. Batista’s Chief-of-Staff, General Francisco Tabernilla, came much 
closer to the truth when he was asked whether the Army could have 
successfully resisted Castro’s march on Havana. “It could,” he replied, “but 
not for a long time, because by that time, the people of Cuba were already 
against the regime of Batista, and there is no army, once the people get up 
in arms, that can suppress it.” 

Herbert Matthews has expressed his latest views in the Hispanic American 
Report (August 29, 1960, Stanford University). He has evidently been 
saddened by the development of Castro’s regime into “a dictatorship, without 
freedom. under the control of one man.” He maintains: “Despite strong 
resemblances. it is not Marxism, Communism or Fascism, but it is getting 
close to a totalitarian structure of some sort.” Yet, even as Matthews wrote 
these words, Guevara was characterizing the Cuban revolution as implicitly 
“Marxist.” Matthews also continues to resist the evidence of Castro’s deliberate 
policy of aid-and-comfort to the official Communists. For example, he declares 
that “Fidel played into their hands unwittingly from the beginning by 
allowing his 26th of July Movement, which had made and won the revolution, 
to wither away. This left a vacuum into which the Reds naturally moved.” 
Unwittingly? It was, as has been admitted, a cold-blooded decision, no more 
unwitting than the more recent one to “allow” the rebel army to wither away. 
Unlike some pro-Castro apologists, however, Matthews does not pooh-pooh 
the possibility of Communist domination. On the contrary, he regards it as 
so far advanced that “the point of no return does not seem far away.” But 
in his anxiety to absolve Castro himself of the prime responsibility, he 
sometimes argues that Castro’s pro-Communist policy was logical, sometimes 
that he blundered into it, and sometimes that he was pushed into it. In effect, 
Matthews’ faith in Castro has dimmed but not died, and he is still capable 
of writing: “Paradoxical though it may seen, Americans should be praying 
that nothiag happens to Fidel Castro. Any hope of changing the situation 
for the better lies with him.” 
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8. WHOSE REVOLUTION? 


oO: ONE THING Mills, Johnson and Weyl almost agree. For Mills, Castro’s 
regime is “a revolutionary dictatorship of the peasants and workers.” 
For Johnson, it is a “genuine dictatorship of the proletariat.” For Weyl, it is 
“a dictatorship of the proletariat.” What can these long-suffering, ill-defined 
words mean in relation to Cuba today? 

When I visited Cuba last spring, the Cabinet—a fair sampling of the 
top leadership—was made up of eight lawyers, three former students, two 
professors, one architect, one engineer and the like. Most of them still 
hold the same offices or have been replaced by people of the same type. 
Everyone attended a university (some in the United States). came from 
upper- or middle-class homes, and became or aspired to become a professional 
or intellectual. Not a single one represents in any conceivable sense the 
peasantry or proletariat, or owes his position to its organized strength or 
pressure. What they are they owe solely to Fidel Castro, and they are 
responsible to him alone. This much is recognized by Mills who flatly states 
that Castro possesses “virtually absolute power” in Cuba today. But where 
does that leave the “dictatorship of the peasants and workers?” 

Reflecting on the situation as they saw it in the spring of 1960, Huberman 
and Sweezy gave the peasantry the decisive role in the victorious revolution, 
made Castro the “embodiment of the revolutionary will and energy of the 
peasantry,” and extolled the Cuban peasantry as “perhaps one of the world’s 
most deeply revolutionary classes” and “as radical a social class as any in 
the world today.” Six months later they returned to Cuba and discovered 
that the peasantry had been superseded as the “most revolutionary class” by 
the working class and that the peasant-manned and -nourished rebel army 
had suffered a relative eclipse. They were delighted in the spring and they 
were enchanted in the fall; the peasant revolution was wonderful and the 
swift dispossession of the peasant revolution was even more so. But why the 
peasantry should have been superseded if it really was “as radical a social 
class as any in the world today.” they do not try to explain. It is conceivable 
that the class which had really made the revolution, which the Lider Maximo 
embodied, and which was perhaps the most deeply revolutionary class in the 
world today, would permit itself to be pushed into the background without 
a word of protest or token of resistance? Is this the behavior of a class 
towards its revolution? 

The process thus conjured up is clearly mythological. Those who “gave’ 
the revolution to the peasantry could also take it away. The peasantry never 
had in its hands any of the levers of command of the revolution, before or 
after the victory. The revolution was made and always controlled by declassed 
sons and daughters of the middle class, first in the name of the entire people, 
then of the peasants, and now of the workers and peasants. At most the 
revolution is doing things for and to the peasants and workers. The good 
and evil in these things may be open to debate, but who decides these things 
and to what class they belong are not. For Marx, the notion that the peasants 
would have been the driving force of a socialistic revolution would have 
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been simply unthinkable; the idee that the working class would have to be 
“swept” into a socialist revolution after it had been made by another class 
and as a mechanical result of nationalization from above, equally so. 

The alleged role of the working class in this revolution is just as fanciful 
as that attributed to the peasantry. In December a few hundred authentic 
proletarians employed by the Cuban Electric Company staged a_ protest 
march from union headquarters to the Presidential Palace. The rank-and-file 
was discontented because the new management of the nationalized electric 
company had cracked down on privileges long tolerated under the dictatorship 
and thereby had reduced its standard of living. The leadership, headed by an 
old 26th of July militant, was enraged because the central Trade Union 
Federation (now completely controlled by the Communists) had moved to 
oust it. The rebellion was quelled by the flight of the union leaders to foreign 
embassies and a long, angry speech by Prime Minister Castro. He admitted 
that a large part not only of the electric workers but of the mass of workers 
in general was “confused.” He scorned those who would exchange “the right 
of the working class to govern and direct the country for a plate of lentils.” 
At one point, he declared: “Do you know what is the first goal for which 
the working class should fight, the only goal for which a working class in a 
modern country should fight fundamentally? For the conquest of political 
power!” 

This speech was noteworthy for the political vocabulary employed for the 
first time by Castro, but it told much more about him than about the Cuban 
proletariat. Would it be necessary to exhort the proletariat to take power in 
a “dictatorship of the proletariat?” And if it followed his advice, would all 
the lawyers in Castro’s Government remain in power? Of all the dictatorships 
of the proletariat which have been bestowed on us in this century, Castro’s 
is surely the least convincing. 

Events have also dealt unkindly with Jean-Paul Sartre’s clairvoyance. In 
the introduction (dated September 12, 1960) to the Brazilian edition of his 
series of articles on Cuba, he wrote: “No, if Cuba desires to separate from 
the Western bloc, it is not through the crazy ambition of linking itself to the 
Eastern bloc.” He also communicated his certainty that “its objective is 
not to strengthen one bloc to the detriment of the other.” On December 10, 
Major Guevara was “crazy” enough to announce publicly in Moscow: “We 
wholeheartedly support the statement adopted by this conference [of 81 
Communist parties].” It would be hard to imagine any way of linking Cuba 
more closely to the Eastern bloc or of strengthening that bloc to the detriment 
of the West than the wholehearted support of this statement. 

The attitude of Paul Johnson in the New Stateman toward Latin America 
in general and Cuba in particular smacks of a peculiar kind of anti-colonial 
colonialism. For him, their basic economic problems cannot be solved 
“through mere electoral victories, since effective legislation requires the 
assent of the armed forces.” Therefore, only Fidelismo or Communism— 
which he regards as “natural enemies”—remain as practical alternatives. In 
the case of Cuba, he seems to have cut the ground under his own argument 
since the armed forces disappeared and the need for their assent vanished 
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with them. The main theme of Castro’s “History Will Absolve Me” speech 
of 1953 and of all his statements until he assumed power was that Cuba’s 
social and economic problems could be solved within the framework of the 
Constitution of 1940. But there was one thing the Constitution excluded— 
the dictatorship of a Lider Maximo and his junta. The colonialists used to 
say that some peoples were not fit for anything but some form of imperialism: 
The anti-colonial colonialists say that some peoples are not fit for anything 
but some form of totalitarianism. 

In the end, one wonders how far such words as “socialism,” “democracy,” 
“Marxism,” and “dictatorship of the proletariat” can be stretched. For some 
of Castro’s admirers, they can be stretched to the point of meaninglessness, 

Five years ago, for example, Huberman and Sweezy were shocked by 
Nikita Khrushchev’s expose at the Soviet Communist party’s 20th Congress 
of his predecessor’s vices. After a suitable period of reflection and repentance, 
they came up with a theory of Stalinism as “good ends with bad means.” 
They explained that Stalinism “became the instrument of the advance to so- 
cialism” but, unhappily, “incorporated the methods of oriental despotism— 
murder, mendacity, duplicity, brutality, and above all arbitrariness.”'° This 
view of Stalinism has its roots in a certain conception of socialism. In this con- 
ception all that essentially matters is that the economy should be nationalized. 
The nationalizing state may be murderous, mendacious, guilty of duplicity, 
brutal and arbitrary, but it is still “socialist.” And by separating the ends from 
the means, the political from the economic, what the state controls from 
who controls the state, socialism can be arrived at through oriental despotisms 
or pseudo-peasant revolutions. 


9. THE CUBAN VARIANT 


ARXIAN SOCIALISM was predicated not merely on a nationalized econo- 
M:: but on the harmonious development of several factors. The 
achievement of economic democracy by the socialist revolution presupposed 
the achievement of political democracy by the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion. For this reason, the classical Marxists took political democracy for 
granted, as we no longer can, and they assumed that economic democracy 
would be built on it. They conceived of socialism as the culmination of 
capitalist development, without which the prerequsites of socialism—an 
advanced industrial economy and a preponderant, improverished, class- 
conscious proletariat—could not be fulfilled. 

History has not worked out that way. Where capitalism has been successful, 
the prerequisite of a preponderant, impoverished, class-conscious proletariat 
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has not been fulfilled; and where capitalism has not been successful, the | 


prerequisite of an advanced industrial economy has also not been fulfilled. 
Either the middle class has not been strong enough to achieve a viable 


capitalist economy or it has been strong enough to bar the way to a socialist | 


economy. 


10. ‘Monthly Review,’’ July-August 1956, pp. 171-2. 
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This familiar dilemma of modern socialism has spawned all sorts of bastard 
and spurious “socialisms.” Instead of the proletariat, they issue out of the 
middle class, but of that portion in revolt against the failure of the middle 
class. These sons and daughters of the bourgeoisie gravitate irresistibly 
toward the ideology of socialism, but they can make use only of those aspects 
of socialism which conditions permit them to utilize. They cannot be faithful 
to the fundamental ideas of the socialist tradition—that the proletariat 
should liberate itself, that there are prerequisites of socialism, especially an 
advanced industrial economy, and that socialism must fulfill and complement 
political democracy. 

But there is one aspect of socialism on which they can seize without delay 
or restraint. They can find in Marxism an ideological sanction for the 
unrestricted and unlimited use of the state to change the social order, and 
they can find in Leninism a sanction for their unrestricted and unlimited 
power over the state. In classical Marxism, the role of the socialist state 
was conditioned by the stage of development at which it was put into effect 
and by the class relationships which governed its realization. In this caricature 
of socialism, however. the only prerequsite that really matters is the seizure 
of power, no matter by whom, how, when, or where. Thus we live in a time 
not only of “Cuban socialism” but of “Indonesian socialism” and even of 
“African socialism.” 

This phenomenon indicates that we are badly in need of new words to 
assumte some of the burden that has been thrust on socialism. The order of 
development cannot be inverted—first the revolution, then the prerequisites 
of socialism—without resulting in a totally different kind of social order, 
alien to the letter and, infinitely more, to the spirit of socialism. These 
inverted revolutions from above belong to what, for want of a better word, 
we must call the Communist family of revolutions, which, in practice, serve 
to industrialize the peasantry rather than to liberate the proletariat. But even 
this family has grown so large and now covers so much ground that its 
name does not necessarily guarantee full understanding. 

For about 30 years, the only Communism was Russian Communism and. 
in effect, Communism was whatever the Russians said it was. Then, in 1948, 
came the Titoist variant—a small Communist state in rebellion against Rus- 
sian domination—and, at the end of 1949, the Chinese variant—a Communist 
state so vast that it could rival Soviet Russia in power. But both the Yugoslav 
and Chinese Communist leaderships derived from a common source, the 
Comintern, which from 1919 to 1943 was tightly controlled by and wholly 
dependent on the Russian Communists. Thus far the line of descent was 
clear and direct. 

Now a new branch of the family has begun to emerge. It is related to the 
national-revolutionary movements which the world Communist movement 
long before Khrushchev had recognized as a distinct force and with which 
it had sometimes collaborated and sometimes competed. As late as 1954, the 
Soviet press attacked Ghana’s President Kwame Nkrumah and his party as 
a “screen” for British imperialism. Under Khrushchev, however, the pendu- 
lum has swung over to the outermost limits of collaboration. This policy, 
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apparently one of the points at issue between the Russian and Chinese 
Communist parties, reflects the undeniable fact of the last few years that 
no Communist has been a match for Nkrumah in Ghana, Sékou Touré in 
Guinea, or Fidel Castro in Cuba. The local Communists were, therefore, 
advised to bide their time and achieve their goal in two stages instead of 
one. First the national-revolutionary movement could win power, then the 
Communists could win power in the national-revolutionary movements. 

This strategy owes its success to a shrewd assessment of the national: 
revolutionary movements. They are far more capable than the Communists 
of achieving national unity against the common enemy. But the common 
enemy, not a social and political program, gives them their raison d’étre. 
As a result, they are much more inspiring and effective, before taking power 
than they are afterward. Filling the political and social vacuum the day after 
the revolution gives the Communists greater opportunities than they had 
during the revolution. Above all, the nationalist leaders are usually men 
whose magnetic mass appeal is combined with intellectual fuzziness. adven- 
turist temperaments, and insatiable egos. Their strong point makes them 
indispensable and their weak points vulnerable to the Communists. They 
serve the Communists only on condition that the Communists should appear 
to be serving them. Their political school was nothing like the Comintern, 
and they represent a variant still farther away from the Russian prototype 
than Marshal Tito or Mao Tse-tung. 

This variant has gone farther in Cuba than anywhere else, though the 
story is far from finished there. too. For this reason, Fidel Castro has cast 
such a large shadow from such a small island. 

The phenomenon of Fidel Castro has, as yet, received little serious study. 
His revolution may not be the one that he promised to make, but it is for 
all that a genuine revolution. It is related to other upheavals in countries 
with similar national and social resentments and inequalities. It cannot be 
dismissed as nothing more than a diabolical aberration because it is not 
what it claims to be. It belongs to a new type of system, neither capitalist 
nor socialist, that emerges where capitalism has not succeeded and socialism 
cannot succeed. In most pro- and anti-Castro propaganda, the revolution that 
brought him into power is so ruthlessly distorted that his entire political 
development begins and ends in fantasy. The serious student will seek 
answers to questions that the mythologists of “Left” and “Right” do not 
even ask. How could a revolution basically middle-class in nature be turned 
against that class? How could a revolution made without the official Commu- 
nists and for the most part despite them become so intimately linked with 
them? How, in short, could Fidel Castro promise one revolution and make 
another, and what consequences flowed from this revolutionary schizophrenia? 

The answers. as I have suggested, take us into territory that has been as 
vet hardly explored. For the Communists and the Fidelistas to meet, both 
had to travel some distance from their starting-points. The Communists had 
to make up their minds that they could win power, not against Fidel but 
only through Fidel. In all probability, this decision was made after an 
internal struggle in the first half of 1958 between the Old Guard “Stalinist” 
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. that leadership headed by the general secretary, Blas Roca, and a more flexible 
a. “Khrushchevite” group represented by the editor of the party organ, Carlos 
refore, Rafael Rodriguez. Some competent observers believe that the deal was made 
pad of in the Sierra Maestra before Castro took power and that all his moves have 
en the been determined by this pact. Others think that he went through a period 
a of wavering and vacillation in the first months of his regime. In any case, 
tional. his major decisions were made so secretively and within such a small group 
wuniets that even former members of his Government profess to be uncertain of his 
pepsin commitments and motives. 

Cétre. The inner history of Castro’s regime remains to be told. Its main lines, 
pore however, have become increasingly clear. Fidel Castro—as much demagogue 
y after as idealist, as much adventurer as revolutionary, as much anarchist as 
y had Communist or anything else—was suddenly and unexpectedly catapulted 
Bras: into power without a real party, a real army, or a real program. In the 
adven- k struggle for power, he had put forward no original economic or political 
» them ' ideas and had stayed well within the limits of traditional democratic reform 
They ' and idiom in Cuba. He differed from Batista’s other enemies chiefly in the 
nab | tactics he was willing to employ, in his faith in armed struggle and his 
intern, @ 


willingness to organize it. But once power came into his hands, he refused 





totype f to permit anything that might lessen or restrict it. He would not tolerate 

_ the functioning of a government which was not the facade of his personal 
gh the ' rule or of a party which might develop a life of its own. His power and his 
as cast [7 


promises were from the first incompatible, and this contradiction forced him 
| to seek a basis for his regime wholly at variance with that of the anti-Batista 








study. _ _ revolution. He did not have the disciplined and experienced cadres, the 
1S for ) ideology, and the international support to switch revolutions in full view of 
untries | the audience. Only the Cuban and Russian Communists could make them 
not be available to him. Having formerly collaborated with Batista (whose Govern- 
1s not | ment once contained both Juan Marinello and Carlos Rafael Rodriguez), the 
pitalist ' Cuban Communists were easily capable of collaborating with Castro. The 
cialism “united front” of Communists and Fidelistas is heading, as Guevara recently 
on that intimated in Moscow, towards a “united party,” and if it materializes, Fidel 
olitical Castro will certainly go down in history not as the Lider Maximo of a new 
Il seek § movement but as the Pied Piper of an old one. Still, as long as the Communists 
do not | need him at least as much as he needs them, further surprises cannot be ruled 
turned out: Fidel’s ego may give the Communists as much trouble as it has given 
ommu- ' many others. 
-d with When I returned from Cuba last spring, 1 wrote: “Castro once spoke of 
1 make ' his revolution as ‘liberty with bread and without terror.’ If he continues 
irenia’ F to push too hard, too fast, and too far, Cuba may yet have more terror 
een as F without either bread or liberty.”!' Unfortunately, my worst apprehensions 


t, both * have come true, and Fidel Castro has given Cuba not a national revolution 
sts had s but an international civil war. 
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1. Theodore Draper, ‘‘The Runaway Revolution,’’ ‘The Reporter,’’ May 12, 1960, 
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